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CHAPTER ONE 


Air Disaster 


TWENTY miles above the western Pacific, the atomic stratoliner Fireflash 
IV screamed on the last stage of its three-hour Tokyo-Sydney flight. 


Relaxed in their gimbal-slung seats the six hundred passengers smoked and 
read, or dozed, or watched films on their individual circuits. A few of them 
glanced down with the incurious gaze of seasoned air travellers at the 
Admiralty Islands scattered far below like tiny green and white sweets on a 
vast blue dish. 


“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the husky, languid voice of a hostess over the 
intercom system, “we are now approaching the coast of New Guinea at one 
hundred thousand feet. In one hour we will be touching down at Sydney 
Airport. I will tell you when to press your safety belt buttons...” 


In the control cabin, Pilot Bill Grant looked at the jungle-clad mountains 
rearing their jagged peaks above the cloud banks ahead and grinned flatly at 
his co-pilot. 


“If Elaine wanted to snap them out of their ennui, as the Frenchies call it, 
she should have reminded them that it was hereabouts that Meteor Seven 
snuffed out last month, Tom.” 


“She’d have been wasting her breath, Bill. They all figure it just can’t 
happen to them - it just happens to the other guy. Guess they reckon it 
couldn’t happen twice in the same place, anyway, like lightning doesn’t 
strike twice in the same place.” “Don’t you believe it, pal. It can strike 
twice, even three or four times. I’ve seen evidence of it.” Tom Phillips 
looked at him a little askance. Like old-time sailors, many hardened airline 
crewmen were superstitious, and he for one always got the jitters if he took 
off on a Friday the thirteenth or if, inadvertently, he forgot his lucky gold 
coin. He found himself feeling in his pocket now to make sure it was there. 


“You mean it - it could happen to us, Bill?” he asked in a strained voice. 


“Why not?” Bill kept his face dead-pan with an effort. He knew of his co- 
pilot’s superstitious streak and could never resist pulling his leg. “But I sure 
hope not - I’ve got a swell party date in Sydney tonight.” 


Tom grinned wryly, and looked back at his instruments. “Queer business 
that,” he said. “How the blazes could a modern craft like the Meteor Seven 
just vanish without trace?” 


“Tt’s happened before. Been quite a few Marie Celestes of the air." 


“But in these days, Bill; all our modern knowhow! It doesn’t make sense. 
Air-sea rescue were on the scene within half an hour. They never even 
found a single body . .. .” 


“Don’t forget these are mighty lonely waters -shark infested. And as for the 
mountains - well, if I ever do crash, Tom, that’s one place I don’t want to do 
it.” 


“But surely they’d locate some sign of wreckage? Radar could pick up a 
bottle miles away and their underwater probes range pretty deep.” 


“Sure, if the plane landed in the sea.” Bill’s voice was deadly serious now. 
“Suppose it landed inside one of those active craters down there?” 


Tom swallowed, his mouth suddenly dry. “Yeah, I guess I get what you 
mean, Bill.” 


He looked back at his instruments, and suddenly his uneasiness grew into 
something very near to fear. “Bill! We’re running into bad turbulence.” 
“Relax!” the pilot said calmly, giving him a curious glance. “Probably hot 
air currents from the volcanoes. We’!] take her to a hundred and twenty-five 
thousand.” 


“Okay! Altitude one-two-five it is.” 


Relief brought colour to Tom’s lean face as the great plane began to climb 
steeply above the mainland. 


Bill Grant switched on the radio. “Sydney Control Tower from Fireflash 
Four, flight 903. Can you read me?” 


“Fireflash from Sydney Tower. Can read you, but not too well. Lot of 
interference. Where are you?" 


“Position S 013 WP 763. Climbing to one two five to avoid excessive 
turbulence over New Guinea.” 


“Okay!” The formality went from the control officer’s voice. “How are you, 
Bill>” 


“Swell! Long time no see.” 
“Sure, just eleven hours, wise guy. Roger.” 


As the control tower went off the air, Tom Phillips said: “We’re not getting 
above it, Bill. And something’s happening to the instruments. Look! 
Altitude, speed, pressure, they’re all zero!” 


“That’s crazy!” Bill switched on the radio again. “Sydney Control Tower 
from Fireflash ... 


In the first class lounge, a stout man yawned and glanced at his watch. 
“We’re dead on time. Say, my watch has stopped! That’s never happened 
before. His companion frowned. “So has the lounge chronometer, and my 
watch! Queer!” 


In the control tower at Sydney Airport, the control officer said, “Come in, 
Fireflash! What’s your trouble?” 


“TI wish to blazes I knew!” Bill Grant said hoarsely. “All our instruments 
have stopped registering. We ... 


His voice ceased abruptly and the frequency band went dead. 
“Bill!” The control officer said urgently. “Bill! Can you read me?” 


There was no reply. 


“Something wrong, Johnson?” asked the Controller, coming across the 
room. 


“Tt’s Fireflash IV, sir. She’s gone off the air, just as if she’d been - er - 
snuffed out like Meteor Seven was.” 


“What? ... Alert air-sea rescue! I want every available search plane and ship 
concentrated in that area as soon as possible.” 


“Yes, sir!” 


His face tight, the control officer pressed a red button on the desk before 
him. 


oK OOK OK 


On the secret island base of International Rescue, Jeff Tracy sat in the 
lounge with Brains and the two eldest of his five sons, Scott and Virgil, 
looking at a television picture of Fireflash IV. 


“Ajir-sea rescue services in the New Guinea area are still seeking traces of 
the latest Fireflash IV, which disappeared almost forty-eight hours ago,” the 
announcer said. “So far none of the bodies of the six hundred passengers 
and the crew of ten have been recovered, nor has there been any sign of 
wreckage.” 


“Tt’s mighty queer,” Scott said. “How ....?” “Quiet, son,” Jeff growled. “I 
want to hear this.” “This is the second giant passenger aircraft that has 
disappeared in the same mysterious manner in the same area within a 
month. Sabotage is not completely ruled out, but an Intemational Air 
Ministry spokesman says the absence of all wreckage, on land or sea, is 
baffling —” 


“You can say that again,” Scott muttered. 


The picture of the missing plane was replaced by the announcer, a cynical 
smile playing about his lips. 


“Tt has been suggested in some quarters that the aircraft were annihilated by 
alien space craft which are about to launch an invasion of earth. Needless to 
say, defence experts don’t take this seriously.” 


A picture of a stark, mountainous region with smoking volcanic peaks now 
appeared on the screen. 


“Another theory that has been given very serious consideration is that the 
aircraft crashed into the crater of an active volcano, where it would 
naturally disappear without trace,” the announcer went on. “But why should 
two aircraft crash in exactly the same way?” 


“A reason has been suggested for this. Before his transmitter failed, William 
Grant, pilot of the missing Fireflash,. reported that there was considerable 
turbulence ahead and that his instruments were not registering. As you can 
see from the picture, this is a region of great and increasing volcanic 
activity. It has been suggested that this generated intense radiation which 
penetrated the hull of the two aircraft and caused them to crash into a crater. 


“But survey craft which have flown over the route at the same altitude as 
the missing aircraft have been unable to detect anything abnormal to 
support that theory .. . Hold it! A news flash has just come in.” 


There was a moment’s silence and then the announcer appeared on the 
screen, his face grave. 


“We have just heard from our Port Moresby observer that the air-sea search 
has been called off. Any hope of finding survivors must now be very remote 
... And now we return you to Hawaii. .. 


Jeff switched off and began to pace the room, his rugged face furrowed in 
thought. 


“What’s eating you, Dad?” asked Virgil. 


Jeff paused and looked soberly at him. “I feel that maybe we should have 
done something to help out there, son.” 


“Look, Dad,” Scott said. “We offered our services, but they said they could 
cope. There wasn’t anything we could have done that they couldn’t. 
Locating wrecked planes is more their job than ours. Rescuing folk from 
tight corners when all other methods have failed is our line.” 


“Sure, I guess you’re right, Scott, and yet Jeff sighed. “Six hundred people 
snuffed out just like that, and not a trace. It just doesn’t add up to me. 


“T don’t know. That crashing in the crater theory seems reasonable.” 


“But what caused them to crash? One crash I could accept as an accident 
perhaps, but not two. It’s too much of a coincidence.” 


“T agree, Mister Tracy,” Brains said, blinking through his thick horn rims. 
“Unless of course...” - “Well?” demanded Jeff when the young scientist- 
inventor paused. 


“T was going to say unless there is something in that radiation theory after 
all. But then again, I guess radiation of that magnitude would have created a 
measurable fall out and there have been no reports of that.” 


“That makes horse sense, Brains,” growled Jeff. He resumed his pacing. 
“What haunts me is the thought that if those two incidents weren’t 
unconnected, then there might be another.” 


“Er - surely not, Mister Tracy,” Brains said quietly. “The official mind is not 
so stupid as to risk another calamity by allowing aircraft to use the same 
route.” 


“There’s no knowing what the official mind will do, son,” Jeff growled. “If 
it always did the right thing there would be less need for International 
Rescue.” 


He stopped for a moment at the window, looking out over the lush tropical 
island that formed such a perfect cover for the wonderful equipment which 
Brains had invented. 


Then he tumed as if suddenly making up his mind. 


“Scott!” 
“Yes, sir?” 


“Launch Thunderbird One. Now the official search has been called off and 
we’re not likely to be bawled out for poking our noses in, I’d like you to 
take a look around out there and see if you can discover something the 
others have missed.” 


“Now you’re talking, Dad,” Scott said eagerly, getting up and crossing the 
room. 


Virgil regarded him enviously. “Don’t you figure this is really a chore for 
Thunderbird Two, father?” 


“Nope. If Scott finds someone to rescue, you’ll be needed, son. But this is 
primarily a reconnaissance ... On your way, Scott!” 


Standing on one of the semi-circles formed on the polished floor by the 
scalloped edge of the carpet, Scott put his back to the wall and raised his 
hands to grasp wall-light brackets on either side of his dark head. 


He grinned cheerfully at the others. “Be seeing you!” 


There was a soft whirring of hidden machinery, and the semi-circle of floor 
on which he was standing and the wall panel at his back pivoted, taking him 
from sight. The reverse side of the panel, identical to the other and with 
floor piece attached, clicked into place, leaving the room looking just as it 
had been before. 


Beyond the wall, Scott stood on the small scallop-edged platform, looking 
across at the slim shape of his rocket plane, standing on its tail in a vast 
concrete pit hangar cut deep into the island bedrock. A hatch in the nose 
cone opened and a moving bridgeway carried him over the gap to it. 


Entering the equipment-packed control cockpit, he sat down in the gimbal- 
slung pilot’s seat and pressed a button on the arm. A panel slid back, 


bringing into reach his International Rescue uniform with the protective 
hand emblem on the broad blue shoulder band. 


The hatch closed silently and, while Scott changed into his uniform, the 
rocket plane moved vertically towards the launch ramp, then slid smoothly 
down into the deep launch pit beneath the swimming pool in the grounds of 
the house. 


Up in the lounge, Jeff, Brains and Virgil stood watching the blue water of 
the swimming pool sliding slowly beneath the stone-flagged patio where 
deckchairs and tables and big striped sunshades lent a gay, incongruous 
note to the scene. 


“You’re not expecting Scott to find anyone out there are you, Dad,” Virgil 
asked quietly. 


Jeff sighed. “I sure wish I could say I was, son, but I guess it would be a 
thousand to one chance. As Scott said himself, what could we do to locate 
them that those trained rescue guys couldn’t do? But there is an outside 
chance that he might find some clue to the cause of those disasters, 
something that was overlooked.” 


Virgil smiled. “Just like the private-eye finds something the regular cops 
have missed, huh?” “Sure. It’s worth trying, anyway. Our job is primarily 
rescue, but I guess prevention is better than cure any time, and if we could 
come up with something that would prevent a repetition of these disasters . 


+) 


He was interrupted by a thunderous roar from the dark kidney-shaped 
aperture left by the vanishing pool. Slowly the silver nose cone of 
Thunderbird One rose from its launch pit, gleaming in the sun. The long, 
slim projectile climbed majestically on the column of flaming gases from its 
rocket vents. For an infinitesimal fraction of time it seemed to be suspended 
there, like a living creature gathering its strength for some tremendous 
effort, and then with a whooshing roar it leapt skywards. 


Below it, the pool slid back to cover the launch pit and there was nothing to 
indicate that there was anything other than a peaceful island slumbering in 


the tropical sun. 


Jeff went back to his desk and flicked a switch. A glass ashtray lifted in a 
hinge and from the cavity beneath rose a microphone. Jeff spoke into it. 


“Space station from base. Come in, John!” 

On the wall of the lounge, portraits of Jeff’s five sons hung, and that of fair- 
haired John Tracy slid aside to reveal a television image of him in his lilac- 
trimmed uniform against the background of the space station control banks. 

“Yes, dad?”’ he queried. 

“Scott’s just blasted off for New Guinea to reconnoitre the Fireflash disaster 
area. If you pick up any official transmissions that might help him, let him 
have them.” 


“FAB, Dad. Scott’s coming in now. [Il put him through.” 


John went off the air, Scott’s portrait slid aside, and he looked down from 
the controls of his rocket plane. 


“Now in horizontal flight,” he reported. “Altitude two thousand five 
hundred, speed five thousand miles an hour. Am accelerating to ten 
thousand. Estimated time of arrival, fifty minutes.” 


“FAB, son,” Jeff said. “Keep your eyes peeled for the slightest thing that 
appears unusual. The slenderest clue may help us.” 


“FAB, I'll check on arrival.” 
Scott went off the air and his father switched off the microphone. 
“Got any hunches about this business, Dad?” asked Virgil. 


“Nope. I’ve just got an open mind, wide open. I’m not shutting it to any 
theory, however crazy it seems on the face of it.” 


“You mean you wouldn’t even exclude that alien space ship theory?” 


“Not after some of the things we’ve experienced since we started rescue 
operations. How about you, Brains?” 


“Er - indubitably, Mister Tracy!” Brains said, suddenly awakening from a 
day dream and blinking nervously through his thick horn-rimmed glasses. 


“What’s that mean?” Virgil grinned. “You were miles away. I doubt if you 
even heard what Dad said.” 


“Oh, indeed I did, Virgil,” Brains said mildly. “As a matter of fact I was - er 
- contemplating the space ship theory, and I think it would be unwise to 
discount it. The official mind, as we know to our frustration at times, is 
inclined to be - er - lacking in imagination. It tends only to understand 
things it can see and - er..." 


“Put a price tag on.” Jeff growled. 


“Precisely, Mister Tracy. I agree with you that we should keep an open 
mind on this problem and be prepared for anything. It is my - er - 
prognostication that we are possibly on the verge of a strange discovery.” 


“In plain English you mean you’ve got a hunch?” Virgil chuckled. 


Jeff frowned thoughtfully. “I don’t know about that, Brains, but I’ve got 
another theory that might be nearer the bone than the space ship one —” 


He broke off as a lean figure in a yellow silk oriental robe entered the room, 
bearing a silver tray of coffee and biscuits. 


It was Kyrano, the Asiatic who had been his devoted servant and friend for 
many years, and who was the father of Tin-Tin, the lovely Eurasian girl 
whom Jeff almost regarded as the daughter he had always wanted and been 
denied. 


Kyrano’s brown face creased in a kindly smile. 


“You look very solemn, Mister Tracy, as if you have the cares of the world 
upon your shoulders.” 


Jeff laughed. “Not quite, old friend, but a mighty puzzling problem all the 
same.” He took a cup of coffee, and regarded Kyrano quizzically. “Had any 
more of those strange dizzy spells lately?” 


“No, Mister Tracy, not for many weeks now. Why do you ask?” 


“T was wondering if The Hood had been trying to get at you by tele- 
hypnosis.” 


“The Hood?” Virgil stared incredulously at his father. “But he was killed in 
that Tibetan monastery from which Scott rescued Brains and Tin-Tin.” 
“Was he?” 


“His laboratory was blown sky high by an atomic device.” 


“Sure, but what proof have we that he was still in it when the explosion 
occurred?” 


“There is none, Mister Tracy,” Brains agreed. “When we last saw him he 
was apparently unconscious from a severe electric shock, but he might have 
- er - recovered in time to get clear before the atomic device was 
detonated.” 


Virgil frowned. That could well be so, and his father’s suggestion aroused 
sinister possibilities. 


The sworn and relentless enemy of International Rescue, who called 
himself The Hood, did seem to have a strange hypnotic power over Kyrano 
by which he could probe his mind at a distance. It could be no coincidence 
that, whenever Kyrano seemed to go into a trance, crying out in anguished 
protest as if to some invisible person, The Hood had appeared on the scene 
of rescue operations almost as soon as International Rescue, and tried to 
steal the secrets of their machines and even to sabotage their rescue efforts. 


Who he actually was they did not know, for none of them had ever seen his 
real face. Each time they encountered him he wore a different mask. 


Virgil became aware that Kyrano was speaking in his quiet pleasant voice. 


“But it is a fact, Mister Tracy, that I have had no attacks since the Tibetan 
affair.” 


“That doesn’t prove anything,” Jeff said stubbornly. “The Hood might have 
been injured and incapable of asserting his strange influence over you. Or 
again, he might not have had need of you.” 


He sipped his coffee, then put it down on his desk and strode about the 
room as he always did when he was troubled or obsessed with some 
problem. 


“Assuming The Hood did survive,” he went on, “he must have suffered a 
great setback when the laboratory was destroyed. But we know what he told 
Brains that it wasn’t his only base - not even his headquarters. He’s had 
time to hatch out something else since then.” 


“So you’re suggesting he might be behind these air disasters?” Virgil asked. 
“It’s as good a theory as any other.” 
“But why should he want to destroy only two aircraft, Dad?” 


Jeff laughed flatly. “Since when do have to find reasons for that skunk’s 
actions, son? He hates mankind and he’Il destroy for the sheer kick of it.” 
“But assuming your - er - theory is correct, Mister Tracy,” Brains said, “it is 
possible that they were not senseless acts of destruction. You will recall 
there have been - er - occasions when he has committed sabotage in order to 
bring International Rescue on the scene.” 


“You’re right, Brains,” Jeff growled. “Our very first operation was made 
necessary because he planted an atomic device in the original Fireflash on 
her maiden flight from London Airport. Then he tried to blow up an atomic 
irrigation plant in the Sahara. There were three or four other disasters or 
near-disasters which could well be attributed to his evil genius.” 


“So you figure The Hood might have sabotaged these aircraft in the hope 
we'd be called in to rescue survivors, and he could take another crack at 
us?” Virgil said. 


“Sure. As it happened we weren’t called in, but....” Jeff returned to his desk 
and switched on the microphone. “Guess I’d better warn Scott to look out 
for trouble, anyway.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


Danger Dive 


SCOTT’S pulses quickened as he looked at the dark bulk of the New 
Guinea mainland rising from the foam-whipped blue of the ocean, the 
white-capped mountain peaks rearing above the massed clouds which, like 
the cloud layer of Venus, rarely parted to give a glimpse of what lay below. 


The great island, bigger than most European countries, had always been a 
land of mystery. It was still one of the few regions in the world of the 
twenty-first century that had not been completely explored. 


It was a land of coral reefs, swamps and jungles, of high mountains and 
hidden valleys accessible only from the air, and then only with great 
difficulty because of the lack of natural landing strips; a land of torrential 
rains where half-naked natives scarcely out of the stone age, whose 
ancestors might have been cannibals and head-hunters, rode tractors and 
sprayed their crops from small helicopters. 


From the air, Scott thought there was something strangely forbidding about 
its shape. It looked like a green-scaled prehistoric monster slumbering on 
the surface of the ocean. 


He pressed a button on the arm of his seat and a microphone rose from it. 
“Space station from Thunderbird One. Can you read me?” 


John’s image appeared on the video screen. “Thunderbird One from space 
Station. Receiving you loud and clear, Scott. What’s your position?” 
“Approximately S 015 WP 764. Approaching eastern coast of New Guinea 
at three thousand feet. Can you give me the exact course which Fireflash 
was flying when it went off the air?” 


“Can do. Last reported position S 013 WP 763, proceeding due south and 
climbing to one two five thousand feet. Speed two thousand miles an hour.” 
“Thanks, John. Pll approach disaster area along same course.” 


“FAB. Good luck, Scott. I’m keeping my fingers crossed for you.” 


“Don’t worry about your fingers,” Scott growled. ‘You keep your eyes 
glued to my wave-length” 


He swung the plane and sent it screaming north for a hundred miles, then 
made a wide U-turn and hurtled south again along the hundred and forty- 
third meridian, climbing steeply to a hundred and twenty-five thousand feet. 
As he levelled out, he throttled down to two thousand miles an hour. 


Presently the mountain peaks came into view again, now looking like tiny 
white islands floating upon a dark sea of clouds almost twenty-five miles 
below. 


“Approaching critical position,” he reported into his microphone. “Stand 
by!” 


“FAB.” 


Thunderbird hurtled on. Scott frowned at his instrument. “Intense 
turbulence straight ahead,” he said. 


“Tt checks,” John replied. “That’s what Fireflash reported.” 


A few minutes later, Scott reported, “Dark cloud and snowy mountain peaks 
below. Say, this is crazy! According to my instruments I’m stationary on the 
ground and the pressure system’s flat-busted... 


“Watch it, Scott!” John said urgently, “you...” 


The radio went dead, and the speeding plane bucked as if it had rammed an 
invisible, resilient wall. The steady whine of the motors changed to a low 
roar. 


Then Scott realised that his gimbal-slung seat was swinging, and he was 
staring straight down through the forward observation window at the cloud- 
wreathed mountain peaks. They were visibly nearer. The plane was 
plummeting in a spiralling dive, almost, he thought, as if it were being 
sucked down into the vortex of a whirlpool. 


Some powerful force had overcome the plane’s inertia and seemed literally 
to be drawing it down. 


He glanced at his dead instruments and panic clawed at his heart for a 
moment. 


Then his trained reactions took control. Gritting his teeth, he triggered 
maximum speed. Reluctantly, , it seemed, the engine revved up again to a 
high pitched whine and, as its velocity overcame the mysterious force, the 
plane ceased spiralling. 


But now Thunderbird was screaming straight at the white peaks. A rift 
appeared in the dark cloud curtain. Through it he saw a ruddy glow. He 
thought of the theory that the missing airliners had crashed into a volcanic 
crater and a cold sweat broke out on him. 


Grim-faced, he tried to ease Thunderbird out of its dive, trying to strike the 
balance between tearing the hull apart and crashing into the peaks. At that 
speed he dared not extend the wings to give him lift. 


For an eternity nothing seemed to happen. A peak was ominously, 
terrifyingly near, its coat of frozen snow glistening in the high sun. Down ... 
down ... the rushing plane could not have missed the summit by more than a 
hundred feet before plunging into the billowing clouds. 


He braced himself for the jarring impact that surely must come. 


And then miraculously the plane was responding, levelling out in a shallow 
arc. He gulped with relief. Once he was through the clouds... 


There was a rending crash, audible even above the scream of the jets. A 
shock jarred through the plane and, but for the straps, he would have been 
flung from his seat. The tail had struck something. 


Instinctively he cut the motors. The plane dipped and then mercifully he 
was through the cloud layer, almost skimming a bare rocky mountainside. 


The altimeter was registering again now. He was down to twelve thousand 
feet. Below him was the timber line, with serried ranks of stately pines 
marching up from the dark green jungle slopes below. 


He dared not try his motors again, for fear the collision had damaged the 
rocket vents. He either had to try to land - belly flop if necessary - or bale 
out. But he dismissed the alternative as soon as it flashed into his mind. To 
leave Thunderbird to its fate while he leapt to safety was something he 
could not seriously contemplate. 


To starboard appeared a deep valley, its depths lost in shadow. A touch of a 
button and the wings opened, steadying the plunging plane. He eased it 
towards the valley, and then he was rushing down into it, narrowly avoiding 
the trees on its rim. 


The floor of the valley opened out. Through it wound a river, reduced now 
to little more than a twisting tawny ribbon stringing together a succession of 
pools. 


Heat waves danced below him. The plane seemed to be sliding downwards 
over a badly-made switch-back. 


He saw a large sandbank in the centre of the valley, between two arms of 
the river. If the vertical jets were functioning... 


Tentatively he tried them, and to his relief they fired normally. He applied 
the air brakes and brought the great plane down slowly towards the 
sandbank. For a moment he feared it might be quicksand, but then the thrust 
of the jets was blowing away the sand to reveal solid dark rock, and he 
settled the plane on it gently. 


He cut the motors and sat there for a few moments letting the tension drain 
out of him. A brightly coloured dragon-fly darted at the observation panel. 
There was a flash of blue as a bird skimmed past - a kingfisher, he thought. 


He looked up at the sombre rain-heavy canopy of clouds about the 
mountain slopes, and whistled softly. 


“Now say you weren’t born lucky, pal,” he muttered. 


The radio was still on, and through the crackle and splutter a faint voice 
sounded. 


“Thunderbird One from space station. Can you... 


The voice faded into a storm of static, and he shouted eagerly into the 
microphone. 


“Space station from Thunderbird One. I can just hear you, John! Come in... 
Come in..." 


There was no reply. The interference was intense. He remembered reading 
that explorers in this country had experienced similar difficulty in the past. 
Sometimes conditions had cut off radio links with the outside world for 
days. But he should find it easier to maintain contact with the space station. 


Suddenly the static faded and he heard John’s voice clearly. 
“You sound a million miles away, Scott. Are you okay?” 


“Sure. At least I’m all in one piece. But I’m scared to look in a mirror. 
Guess my hair must have gone white.” 


“Where are you?” 

“Somewhere in the mountains of central New Guinea - in a valley.” 
“What about Thunderbird?” 

“Well, she’s still in one piece. But she’s got tail damage.” 


Between bursts of interference he related what had happened to him since 
radio communication was cut off. 


“Mighty queer,” John said. “But looks like you were on to something. Sure 
explains what happened to those airliners.” 


“Part of what happened. If they crashed on the mountainside, as I nearly 
did, the rescue planes would surely have spotted some signs of wreckage.” 


A prolonged crackling drowned out John’s voice, and when at last it came 
through again, he was saying, “Guess you won’t be able to lift off again 
without help?” 


“Nope. Ill go out and check on the exact damage, but you’d better alert 
base. Looks like I’ll be needing Thunderbird Two.” 


“FAB.” 


Scott opened the hatch. A wave of hot humid air fanned him. He jumped 
down and the slight effort made the sweat start out on him in great beads. 


From the jungle-clad slopes came the screech of parrots and a high-pitched 
warbling call that was strange to him. 


As he walked towards the rear of the plane, frogs, almost invisible against 
the sand and rock, leapt into the river with little plops. There seemed to be 
hundreds of them. 


A brief examination of the tail showed it would be impossible to take off 
without an emergency repair at least. The port fins were badly buckled and 
the rocket vents crushed. But it was a repair that Brains could execute on 
the spot. 


He climbed back into the cabin and called John again, reporting what he’d 
found. 


“FAB, Scott. Virgil’s standing by to blast off. I’ll brief Brains to load the 
necessary spares and repair equipment into his workshop pod." 


Another surge of static cut off John’s voice, and it was some minutes before 
he came through again. 


“Sounds stormy your way,” he said. 


“Let’s hope that’s all it is,” Scott said. 


“Meaning?” 


“T don’t know but - well, there’s just something about this place that I don’t 
like.” 


A loud burst of interference sounded like a minor explosion in the confines 
of the small cabin. A vivid flash of lightning rent the sombre clouds and 
then thunder seemed to rush down the slopes and fill the valley with a 
sinister rumbling. 


When the last muttering echo died away, the static cleared again and John 
said, “Thunderbird Two will be lifting off in a few minutes, Scott. Should 
be with you in two hours. Can you talk them in?” 


“Tf this interference doesn’t get any worse. But tell Virgil to keep well clear 
of that position where I hit trouble. He might not have the speed to get out 
of it as I did.” 


“FAB. Keep in touch from time to time - so we’ Il know you’re okay.” 


“Sure. Right now I’m going to take a look around outside. I’ve got to find a 
suitable place for Virgil to touch down. There’s no room on this sandbank 
and some of the terrain looks kind of swampy. I’ll take the walkie-talkie.” 


“Okay. Watch your step.” 


“T’m aiming to. I guess I can’t be all that far from the point where that force 
or whatever it was sucked me down. It could even be the cause of the radio 
interference.” 


Another burst of crackling cut off communication, and Scott switched off 
the radio. He took a drink of hot coffee from a vacuum dispenser, strapped 
on his walkie-talkie and an emergency ration pack and dropped to the 
sandbank, closing the hatch. 


Drawing his machine pistol from the blue holster at his hip, he snapped into 
place the yellow barrel containing a magazine of miniature anaesthetic 
bullets. There was no sign of habitation and there were said to be no hostile 


natives or large beasts of prey in these highlands, but he would take no 
chances. 


And if his father’s hunch was right, and The Hood was behind this strange 
business..... 


Several thousand miles to the east, night had come with tropical swiftness 
to the island base. 


In the lounge, Jeff Tracy pressed a button on his desk and spoke over the 
intercom to the workshop. 


“All set, Brains?” 


“Yes, Mister Tracy. The spares and repair equipment are loaded into the 
pod. I’m ready to go when Virgil is.” 


Jeff looked up with a smile at his son, who was gulping down a last cup of 
coffee. 


"On your way, Virgil! Bring that brother of yours back safe and sound. He 
sure has a knack of hitting trouble.” 


“Of getting out of it by the skin of his teeth you mean, Dad.” 


Virgil crossed the room to the big wall picture of the space rocket, and put 
his back against it. 


The picture rotated vertically, taking him with it and shooting him head first 
into the aperture beyond. He hurtled on his back down a chute, while 
behind him the picture swung back to leave the room as it was before. 


Presently the chute levelled out, bringing Virgil to a halt. Then the section 
on which he was lying broke at his head and feet, swivelled about like a 
railway engine turntable and tilted, propelling him feet-first down another 
chute, which plunged through a long tunnel. 


Seconds later he shot through the roof of a vast hangar built into one of the 
cliffs, and into the open hatch of the huge green heavy rescue craft known 


as Thunderbird Two. It was standing on its hydraulic stilts above the 
conveyor belt which carried the six pods containing various rescue 
equipment. 


Virgil landed in his pilot’s seat and the chute was withdrawn through the 
hatch. Behind him he heard Brains arrive on the passenger chute from his 
workshop and walk across to his seat. 


“Okay, Brains?” he asked as he strapped up. 
“Sure, Virgil! Select pod three.” 
“EAB.” 


He pressed a switch and the conveyor belt moved to the left through the 
undercarriage of the plane. It stopped and the huge craft settled on its 
contracting stilts over the big cargo pod, which was locked automatically 
into position in the main fuselage. 


“Stand by for launching,” Virgil said. 


The massive rock-faced door of the hangar slid down to reveal the long 
white roadway leading down between the palms towards the moonlit sea. 
Smoothly the great aircraft rolled forward on the rollers of the selected pod 
and cruised down the runway. The palms flanking it angled sideways to 
allow the sixty-foot wing span plenty of clearance. 


Where the roadway angled towards the sea, the plane came to rest, and the 
section on which it stood was elevated on hydraulic hoists to form a sky- 
pointing ramp. Behind it a blast pad rose. 


Virgil started the powerful motors. The sound rose swiftly to a high-pitched 
ear-splitting whine. 


“Ready to blast off,” he said. 


“FAB,” Brains replied. 


With a roar of exploding gases, flame and smoke burst from the rocket 
vents and thrust against the blast pad. Thunderbird Two sped up the launch 
ramp and hurtled towards the stars. 


From the lounge window Jeff, Gordon and Alan watched the rockets flaring 
against the cobalt of the sky. 


“Levelling off at two-thousand five hundred feet,” came Virgil’s voice over 
the radio. “Increasing speed to five thousand miles an hour. Estimated time 
of arrival one one zero minutes.” 


Gordon sighed. “Some guys get all the luck. I haven’t had a rescue call for 
over two weeks. Why the blazes couldn’t big brother have ditched in some 
nice deep water so he’d need Thunderbird Four to fish him out?” 


“Don’t be so hard-hearted,” Alan grinned. “You know Scott hates water - 
unless he’s in a swim suit.” 


Scott put his foot gingerly into the khaki-coloured water that flowed 
sluggishly past the sandbank and tested the mud at the bottom. 


The water wasn’t deep, but it was no use trying to wade across if he was 
going to get bogged down in slime or quicksand. 


But a few inches down, his foot encountered firm rock. Slowly he waded 
out into mid stream, making sure of every foothold before he put his weight 
on it. The water came up to his knees here, but the silt was deeper, plucking 
hungrily at his ankles. 


He angled towards a small group of rocks, and found a small tree branch 
caught between them. Using this as a probe, he went on, and presently he 
was walking out on the other bank. Here, beyond a narrow strip of sand, 
there was mud, caked on top by the heat, soft below. The sort of place, he 
thought, where one might expect crocodiles to bask in the sun. Only here, 
beneath that canopy of lowering clouds, there was no sun - and fortunately 
no sign of crocodiles. 


Beyond the mud flat, what he had thought was lush green grass was a reedy 
swamp, extending into the jungle that climbed the steep slopes. On the still, 
humid air he could hear the lazy hum of mosquitoes. There were probably 
leeches too by the million, he thought grimly. 


“Sure is no health resort,” he muttered. 


After a moment’s hesitation, he turned upstream, hoping there to find firmer 
ground, keeping to the narrow strip of comparatively firm sand. 


He skirted one of the big pools of water linked by the river. It was dark and 
forbidding, with scarcely a ripple disturbing its tawny surface. He probed 
with a drifting branch but found no bottom at over ten feet. 


After fifteen minutes he had seen no sign of a landing ground firm enough 
to take the huge weight of Thunderbird Two. 


He halted, looking back to where his own plane squatted like a gigantic bird 
on the sandbank. There was no point in finding a landing place too far from 
it, for the equipment would have to be ferried to and from the aircraft 
somehow. Some forty yards ahead the river narrowed considerably and 
twisted between high banks. On the far side a chalky-looking bluff reared 
itself some twenty feet above the water level like a frowning sentinel. 
Maybe he could cross there and explore the other bank on his way back to 
Thunderbird. He still had a good ninety minutes before Virgil would be 
wanting to touch down. 


As he moved on, he remembered reading that this lack of landing sites had 
been a constant headache to New Guinea explorers a century ago. Special 
landing strips had to be created before helicopters could land with supplies. 
That was why it had taken so long to open up the mountainous cloud- 
shrouded interior. 


One party of government-sponsored scientists had spent six years 
organising an expedition in the nineteen-fifties and sixties into the 
Mountains of the Stars, which could not be so many miles from where he 
was now. They’d employed natives to build platforms of stones on which 


hard packed river mud had been placed to form landing grounds. But a 
chore like that would take days - even if he had any natives to help him. 


He reached the place opposite the bluff and saw that it appeared to be 
limestone. Flood waters had scoured deep hollows from its base on the 
upstream side. The water seemed to run deep here in the narrowed channel, 
but there were half-submerged boulders which formed stepping stones 
against which driftwood and leaves and other debris had been trapped. 


Making his way gingerly down to the stones, Scott wondered if they had 
been placed there by natives. They looked too regular to be a natural 
formation. 


He was half-way across, poised to stride a wider gap to the next stone, 
when a vivid flash lit up the valley, startling him, so that he only recovered 
his balance with some difficulty. 


He looked up. The clouds which had hovered about the peaks now seemed 
to be rolling menacingly down the tree clad slopes towards the valley, like 
armies bent on destruction. 


Another flash seemed to split them in twain and he got a brief glimpse of a 
snow-clad peak glistening in the sun. Then the clouds closed in again and a 
thunderclap shattered the oppressive stillness. The echoes rolled around the 
valley like gunfire, and were lost in another tremendous clap that seemed to 
make the stone beneath his feet shudder. 


A rain spot splashed against his cheek, then another. He hurried across the 
remaining stones, and as he scrambled on to the far bank the clouds seemed 
to open like reservoirs and shed their contents into the valley in one vast 
deluge. 


Gasping, half-blinded, he was drenched through before he slithered into one 
of the hollows at the base of the rock. 


He crouched there, getting his breath, looking at the solid wall of water that 
hissed past his shelter. To try to get back to Thunderbird through this would 
be madness, even if he could find it. 


For long minutes he crouched there, hoping the cloudburst would abate. But 
if anything the rain was increasing, striking up from the rocky bank before 
him in a myriad of tiny dancing figures. Water flowed into his shelter and 
eddied about his feet before swirling away down into the river bed. 


He switched on the radio, trying to contact John in the space station, but all 
that greeted him was a distortion of crackles and whistles and spluttering 
that would have made conversation impossible even if he could have made 
contact. 


He switched off - and then stared incredulously at the river bank before 
him. It was only just visible in the gloom, but at its edge was lapping a 
creamy wave of water, as millions of gallons poured down into the upper 
reaches of the river, trying to rush through this narrow gap. 


Even as he watched, it swirled above the bank and rushed into his shelter, 
slapping about his calves. Inch by inch it rose, so fast that its progress could 
be counted in seconds. 


He moved further back to where the slope of the ground promised greater 
security, but the water seemed to rise almost as fast. 


Through the hiss of the rain he could hear a dull booming sound. Out of the 
gloom something long and round rushed like a battering ram and struck the 
rock at the edge of his shelter tearing a great hunk from it. 


He saw it was a huge tree trunk. It swept past him, its outflung branches 
scraping him, groping for him like monstrous arms, seeking to pluck him 
from his shelter. 


And then it was gone, crashing and swinging downstream, sweeping 
smaller debris before it. 


His throat tight, Scott pressed back against the rock. Water was streaming 
into the hollow from above now, running down the wall. Debris began to 
fall, plopping into the swirling water before him. 


He’d heard of these spates as they called them. Rivers like this had been 
known to rise several feet in an incredibly short space of time. 


He switched on his radio again, but the static was too great to hope for clear 
reception. What was the point anyway? They couldn’t reach him. If he was 
Swept away there was nothing they could do for him. 


All he could do as to wait there and hope the storm would cease and the 
flood waters recede. 


But the hope was in vain. Swiftly the waters mounted, snarling and 
plucking at him - at his calves, his knees. He felt his feet slip. The ground 
beneath them was being washed away. He fell on one knee, tried to recover 
his balance and was knocked over. The water closed over his head. He 
brought up against the far side of the hollow, and his groping fingers found 
a crevice in the rock. Desperately he dug them into it and his progress was 
checked. But for how long? 


As he clung there, another massive tree trunk appeared out of the gloom. 
The racing, booming current twisted it about and flung it at him. He held 
his breath, waiting for the crushing impact. 


But at the last moment the end of the tree snagged on a rock and it was 
swung away from him. 


As it passed close to him, he took a desperate chance. With all his fast- 
failing strength he flung himself for the log just behind its few remaining 
branches. Somehow he straddled it, his hands clutching the base of a 
branch. 


And then it was sweeping on, and he was riding it down-river on the 
foaming crest of the flood. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Air-Lift 


A GALE was springing up now, lashing down the valley and whipping the 
dark flood waters into white-capped waves. 


Clinging face down to the tree trunk, protected by its broken branches from 
other dirftwood and debris, Scott peered through spray-stung eyes, trying to 
see where he was. But he could see little through the driving curtain of rain. 


Then lightning stabbed down from the greenish-black clouds and in its 
flickering light the valley appeared to be one vast sheet of angry water, 
maybe half a mile across, churning against the lower trees of the jungle 
slopes. 


When the next flash came he looked for the sandbank where he had left 
Thunderbird, then realised with despair that he was looking in vain. Already 
the bank must be under fifteen feet or so of water. Thunderbird, buoyed by 
its pressurised hull, would have been lifted and carried away, just as this 
tree which he rode had been plucked from its swampy roothold upstream 
and swept away. 


Where Thunderbird was now, only time would reveal - if he survived to 
find it, he thought morosely. 


He was more optimistic of its chances of riding the flood than he was of his 
own. The stout hull could withstand a lot of punishment. 


As for himself... 


His heart lurched in sudden apprehension as the trunk rolled violently and 
he went under. His fingers slipped from their hold on the branch, and 
frantically he grabbed at another. As he got a grip, one-handed, the trunk 
rolled back, almost slinging him clean over it into the water on the other 
side. 


He scrambled back topside, and saw another log disengage itself from the 
point of impact and swirl onwards, spinning like a Catherine wheel in the 
current. 


His own trunk struck a submerged rock, spun broadside and snagged on 
something beyond his view. 


For a few moments it hung there, bridging the raging waters, which piled up 
and then flung themselves ferociously at Scott, crashing down on him, 
pummelling him, driving the breath from his lungs. 


Somehow he clung on, bruised and shaken, fighting for his breath. 
And then the log was surging on again downstream the way it had before. 


Lightning flashes showed him that he was nearing a bend in the valley, 
where a forested headland thrust out into the raging torrent like an arm 
offering salvation. 


If only he could steer to it somehow, make the trunk run ashore! A stout 
bough floated past. He grabbed at it, missed, then got it at the second 
attempt when it snagged against the tree branches. 


He hauled it out. It was heavier than he thought and he had difficulty in 
getting it to the other side of the trunk while still retaining his precarious 
hold. But somehow he managed it. Now he had to take the risk of letting go 
his hold on the tree branch. Gripping the trunk with his knees, he started to 
use the clumsy unwieldy paddle. 


It was hard, dangerous going and, when another flash of lightning rent the 
gloom, he appeared to be no nearer to that headland. 


But the next flash of lightning showed he was appreciably nearer. 
At first his heart leapt. He thought his paddling was reaping its reward. But 


then, in the light of a particularly vivid flash, he saw something that sent icy 
needles prickling along his spine. 


Right ahead, not fifty feet from him, was a wide gaping funnel with a wall 
of swirling water. 


A whirlpool! And he was being sucked towards it by the current. 


Frantically he paddled, but even as he did so he knew it was a panic-born 
gesture that was doomed to failure. Relentlessly the trunk was being drawn 
into the hungry maw of the whirlpool. 


For a moment he blindly considered flinging himself from the trunk and 
taking his chance. But he realised in time that no hope lay that way. His one 
Slender chance was that the massive trunk would ride the whirlpool 
somehow - and that he could hold his breath and cling on till it surfaced. 


Flinging the useless bough away, he whipped off his walkie-talkie, wound 
the strap tightly about his left arm and the tree branch, binding them 
together, then, grasping another branch with his right hand, he pressed 
himself to the trunk and resigned himself to the inevitable. 


What happened after that was like a halfremembered nightmare. He was 
conscious of the log speeding faster and faster, drawn remorselessly 
towards that gaping hole in the flood water. 


Just before he reached it, another lightning flash revealed a big freshwater 
turtle struggling helplessly before it was sucked down. Scott almost 
convinced himself he heard a terrified shriek from the creature, but knew it 
must have been the wind. 


The roaring of the whirling water was audible now above the howl of the 
storm. 


The log to which he clung began to spin, went under and then seemed to 
leap from the water straight for that gaping hole. 


His breath was forced from his lungs. A wave swept over him, leaving him 
choking and gurgling. He lost his grip on the trunk with his legs and for an 
eternity seemed to be dangling in the water held only by the strap securing 


his left arm to the branch. Then the trunk rolled again and he was astride it 
once more. 


The water fell away beneath him and he was spinning down into the dark 
vortex of the whirlpool, down to the river bed. He remembered thinking, 
even in that moment when he gave himself up for lost, that this was how 
Thunderbird had spun earthwards when that mysterious force had struck her 
far above. 


He held his breath and clung on, numbly, his mind dead, conscious only of 
that awful roaring in his ears. The drop went on for an eternity it seemed, 
and it was only afterwards that he realised that the core of the whirlpool 
must have descended deeper than the river bed itself, right down into one of 
those potholes which prior to the storm had been calm deep pools of water. 


For a few moments Scott felt he must have blacked out. He had no memory 
of striking the river bottom. 


The next thing he knew was that he was free of the trunk and was being 
spewed from the bore hole to the surface. 


Water boiled over him, and then, half-drowned, gasping for breath, he was 
struggling feebly among driftwood and debris, and, miraculously it seemed, 
that doomed turtle, in calmer water. 


Another flash of lightning showed him the bank of that wooded headland 
was near. The turtle was flapping towards it, and with an effort Scott got his 
aching arms to work and swam after it. 


He hauled himself out on to the mud bank, crawled across a reedy patch 
that gurgled ominously and threatened to engulf him, until he reached the 
massive gnarled roots of a tree. 


He clung to them for a few moments, oblivious of the slimy leeches that 
now swarmed over him, getting his breath and summoning his feeble 
reserve of strength for the final vital effort. 


At last he made it, hauling himself from the swamp and on to firmer, grassy 
soil among the trees that towered up into the gloom above him. 


And then the last of his waning strength drained from him and he passed 
out. 


Scott opened his eyes. For a moment or so he stared stupidly, 
uncomprehendingly at the grass in which he was sprawled. 


A leech was making its way like a looper caterpillar over his outstretched 
hand, joining others feasting there. Dazedly he tried to shake them off, then 
remembered it was useless. He felt blood trickling down his face and knew 
others had been at work on that too. 


Pushing himself painfully into a sitting position he got his back against a 
tree. The storm had ceased and it was light enough to see across the valley. 
In the forest birds were singing. 


The river was still in full flood, lapping against the mud bank over which he 
had crawled. Its surface as strewn with debris and half-submerged trees. 


He looked at his wrist chronometer. It was almost an hour since he left 
Thunderbird. Virgil was still fifty minutes away. 


But he had lost his walkie-talkie. If he was to contact Thunderbird Two and 
have any hope of being rescued, he’d got to find his plane, or what might be 
left of it, he thought grimly, and use the radio. 


He got to his feet. His legs felt rubbery and every muscle seemed to ache 
with the buffeting he had taken. 


His pack was still strapped to his back. He opened it, then removed the 
leeches carefully and applied salve and repellent to the wounds to keep 
others and mosquitoes away. 


A drink of cordial stimulant put strength back into his limbs, and he started 
off through the trees towards the other side of the headland. 


If Thunderbird had been carried away from the sandbank by the flood, the 
place to look for her was down the valley. 


He came out on the far side of the headland. From there he had a good view 
down the valley. As far as he could see the flood waters stretched, tawny 
and foam-curdled, but moving more slowly as the rain water ceased to flow 
down from the heights. Judging by the water line on the mud bank, it 
seemed to be receding gradually. 


Taking out his binoculars, he raked the flood waters with them. There were 
tree trunks by the score, but no sign of anything that even resembled a half- 
submerged plane. 


At the extreme end of the valley what appeared to be a white cliff rose 
towards the towering clouds. 


He trudged along the bank. It was slow going, because he had to make 
constant small detours to avoid marshy patches and yielding mud. 


The raucous screeching of gaily-coloured parrots filled the hot humid air. 
Now and then he got glimpses of the fabulous birds of paradise whose 
glorious plumage had once been worth fortunes to unscrupulous hunters. 


Great white herons began to appear, wading out on their stilts of legs to 
search for food. And everywhere there were frogs, millions of them, it 
seemed. 


“Liable to be kind of noisy around here nights, with them all croaking their 
love songs,” he muttered. “But I sure hope I’m out of this before then.” 


But his hopes began to fade when half an hour went by without a sign of 
Thunderbird. By now he was well down the valley and he could see the 
white cliff plainly. It seemed to block off the end of the valley and at its 
base great spumes of spray rose, as if the water as tumbling over a waterfall 
there. 


And then, as he trudged round a small headland, he saw Thunderbird. 


It was lying keeled over in shallow water, its port wing tip resting on a sand 
spit a few hundred yards away. 


The sight gave fresh strength to his dragging limbs and he hurried towards 
it. 


Then he stopped abruptly. Something had whirred out of the shadows 
beside the plane, passed dangerously close to his ear, and thudded into a 
tree on the bank. 


He glanced round. Quivering in the tree was a red-feathered arrow. 


His hand dropped to his machine pistol, but he did not draw it. Only a 
native was likely to have fired that arrow and he did not want to intimidate 
him. Better to make friends with him if he could. He might need his help. 


He wished he knew the language, but then he’d heard that each of these 
valley tribes had their own dialect. 


Raising his left hand palm outwards in the universal, age-old sign of peace, 
he moved slowly forward, chanting in what he fervently hoped sounded a 
reassuring voice. 


“Me good friend. Me want make good palaver with you.” 


At any moment he expected other arrows to come winging from behind the 
hull of the capsized plane. But nothing happened. 


He was about fifty yards from Thunderbird when, from behind it, emerged 
four men. Three carried bows with arrows ready fixed, pointing at him. The 
other had a stone adze over his shoulder - a primitive tool or weapon with 
its flint head bound to the crude shaft with vines. 


Scott stopped, regarding them warily. They might have stepped out of the 
stone age. It was difficult to believe that such men could really exist in 
these days of world government and space travel. 


They were almost pigmies, scarcely five feet tall, dark brown, with black 
curly hair. Red clay was daubed in stripes on their faces and bodies, and one 


had a short black beard decorated with small balls of red clay. All had leg 
and arm bands of what appeared to be woven hair, necklaces of animal teeth 
and white bamboo discs in the extended lobes of their ears. 


Scott found himself wondering what they thought of Thunderbird. Deep 
down he also wondered if they were cannibals. 


When they said nothing, he tried his pidgin talk again. 
He pointed to his chest and then at the plane. 
“Him big bird him belonga me!” 


The men glanced from him to the plane and then back at him. They spoke 
quickly among themselves in low gabbling voices. Then, with one accord, 
they turned and fled towards the trees. 


Scott cupped his hands and called after them. 
“Hey, no run! Come along back! Me big friend. You help along me.” 
But they disappeared into the trees. 


Scott hurried on and got the hull of the plane between him and the trees. 
The natives seemed scared, but they might not be too scared to fire on him 
from ambush. 


When they did not show themselves again, he made a hasty examination of 
the outside of the plane. It did not appear to have sustained any additional 
damage, through being carried down valley by the flood. 

Opening the hatch, he climbed inside. Glancing from the observation panel, 
he saw no sign of the natives, but he did not doubt they were watching from 
the cover of the trees. 


He switched on the radio. The static was still bad. 


“Space station from Thunderbird One!” he called. “Can you read me?” 


John came through immediately. “Thank Pete for that! I’ve been trying to 
reach you for over an hour, Scott. Almost given you up for lost.” 


“T’d given myself up for lost,” Scott said. 


With interruptions from bursts of static, he told his brother what had 
happened. 


“Next time I call I must remember to bring an umbrella and goloshes. 
Where’s Virgil?” 


“Over the Solomon Islands. He’ |! be there in twenty minutes.” 
“FAB. Put me through to him, John.” 
A moment later Virgil was audible through the crackling. 


“Brother, you sure had us scared. We figured you might have been eaten by 
cannibals.” 


“I’m not so sure that wasn’t on the cards.” 
“Just as well it didn’t come off. They’d have had indigestion for a month.” 


“Naturally,” Scott chuckled. “We Tracys pride ourselves on being tough, 
don’t we? Now I’ve got a tough problem for you to crack.” 


He gave Virgil the facts about his position. 

Even if the flood waters go down in a reasonable time, and we can’t bank 
on that, there won’t be a safe landing place. Guess it’l] be a morass here for 
days. Chew it over with Brains and see if he’s got any ideas.” 

For some minutes the interference was so bad that intelligible 
communication was impossible, but at last Virgil was able to get through 


again. 


“Brains says we’ll have to try to hoist you out with fore and aft tackle.” 


“Okay. But where the heck are you going to hoist me to? From what little 
I’ve seen of these mountain slopes, there isn’t enough room to drop a baby 
car on, let alone two craft our size.” 


“We’ll have to use our scanners to try to find one. If not - well, we’ll have 
to air lift you to the nearest airstrip. But we’ll avoid that if we can. Brains 
doesn’t want to carry out repairs under the eyes of a lot of snoopers. Never 
know who might be around with a camera to try to filch our secrets.” 
“FAB,” Scott said. “Be seeing you. I’ll keep my fingers crossed in case it 
rains again. Another deluge like that and I’1l be floating out of the valley.” 


Fifteen minutes later, Scott talked Thunderbird Two down into the valley. 
The great plane broke through the cloud banks and hovered on its underjets 
over the flood waters, while Brains with scanners surveyed the damaged 
plane. 


“FAB, Scott,” he said at length. “We can get you out of that easily enough, I 
guess. Now we’ve got to find a place to land you and carry out the repairs. 
That white limestone cliff down the valley looks promising. It’s the kind of 
- er - formation that often has a flat top.” 
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Thunderbird Two rose through the cloud layer and after a few minutes the 
roar of its powerful motors faded and ceased. 


Then Virgil’s voice came through the radio. 


“We’ve struck gold first time, Scott. There’s landing room up here for the 
whole Thunderbird outfit. We’re coming down for you. Stand by to receive 
hoist tackle.” 


Ten minutes later, slung fore and aft with titanium hawsers, Thunderbird 
One was hoisted from the edge of the flooded river by its huge sister craft. 


Steadily it rose towards the top of the sheer limestone cliff, whose lower 
wall was covered with moss. 


As they passed over the place where Scott had earlier noticed the spumes of 
spray, he looked down curiously from his cockpit. But he did not see the 
waterfall he expected. Here the flood waters narrowed abruptly between 
rock walls and then seemed to dive beneath the base of the limestone cliff 
itself. 


“So the river goes underground?” he mused. 


“This sure was my lucky day. If I hadn’t been spewed ashore by that 
whirlpool, I might have finished up having dinner with Orpheus in the 
underworld.” On the top of the high cliff, Brains opened his workshop pod 
and set to work with the assistance of the brothers. It was a long chore and 
the tropical night was almost upon them by the time Thunderbird One was 
airworthy. 


“It’s only an emergency job, Scott,” Brains said, as he wiped the grease 
from his hands, “but it’ll get you safely back to base at our speed.” 


Scott reported to his father. 


“Thank Jupiter for that, son,” Jeff growled. “Now get back here as soon as 
you can.” 


“T was figuring maybe we could take a turn about that location where I was 
forced down, Dad, and see if we can detect anything.” 


“No! You’ve hit enough trouble for one day. We won’t tempt providence. 
Besides, it’s just been announced that the International Air Ministry have 
banned all commercial flights in that region for a period of three months 
pending investigations, so I guess there’s no fear of a repetition.” 


“Okay.” Disappointment edged Scott’s voice. But I sure wish we could have 
solved the mystery.” “So do I, son. But there’s no sense in sticking your 
neck out when you might be needed on some other more urgent assignment. 
Anyway, I’ve got a mighty strong hunch that this won’t be the last we’|l 
hear of this business - especially if that scoundrel who calls himself The 
Hood is mixed up in it.” 


As the two planes climbed through the clouds and headed east over the 
Pacific to meet the night, Scott thought his father’s hunch was right. 


Little did he know then that it was going to be justified far sooner than any 
of them expected. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Enter The Hood — And Lady Penelope 


JEFF TRACY, lounging in a deck chair on the patio, lazily watching Scott, 
Virgil and Alan splashing about in the swimming pool, looked round as Tin- 
Tin came tripping lightly down the steps from the lounge, a sheet of paper 
in her hand. 


“Teletype letter for you, Mr. Tracy!” she said in her quiet musical voice. 
“Transmitted by your American agent.” 


Because of the need to conceal the true purpose of the tropical island in 
order to preserve the secrets of International Rescue from unscrupulous 
enemies, the Tracys received no direct communications from the outside 
world, but had them forwarded in code via the space station by a few 
trusted agents in certain countries. 


“Who’s it from, honey?” Jeff growled. “Some guy who’s found a bill I 
haven’t paid?” 


Tin-Tin smiled. “No, it’s from Professor Arnold Peterkin.” 


“Not old Pete?” Jeff’s rugged sun-tanned face beamed with delight. “Gee, I 
haven’t heard from him in years - since before I even dreamed of 
International Rescue.” 


“He’s an old friend, Mr. Tracy?” 


“We were at college together, made the same football team - I’d sure like to 
meet the crazy old egghead again!” 


“Well, here’s your big chance,” Tin-Tin said with a silvery laugh, handing 
him the letter. “He wants you to meet him in London.” 


Jeff removed his sun-glasses and read the letter: 


Dear Jeff, 


Am sending this to your last known registered address - hoping it will reach 
you - unless you’re on Venus or Mars or some other outlandish place you 
always hankered after reaching. But if you’re too old for that kind of thing, 
I’m planning a little expedition. What about it, you old roughneck? Maybe 
we could meet in London and talk over a good dinner? 


Yours nostalgically, Arnold J. Peterkin. 
“Will you go, Mr. Tracy?” asked Tin-Tin. 


He laughed. “Sure like to, honey. But I guess I’ve got my hands too full 
here to go chasing about in odd corners of the world with old Pete.” 


“Who’s he, if he’s not the guy we thank when things go right?” Scott asked 
cheerfully, scrambling out of the pool. 


His father showed him the letter. 


“What does he do - catch butterflies?” Scott said. “As a sideline. He’s a 
great authority on rare insects. But he’s a man of many parts, son. He knows 
almost as much about electronics as Brains does. But the main bees in his 
bonnet are anthropology and archaeology. Guess he’s dug up more ruins 
than anyone alive.” 


“Foot in both camps, huh?” Scott grinned. “Past and present. Why don’t 
you take him up on that offer, Dad? You could do with a little break.” 
“Little break?” Jeff laughed. “You don’t know Peterkin. He’s liable to 
vanish into the middle of nowhere and be lost to the world for a couple of 
years. Still, it would have been swell to have seen the old egghead and have 
a pow-wow about old times...” 


Jeff broke off, frowning. 
“What’s wrong, Dad?” asked Scott. 


“Nothing wrong, son. But I’ve just remembered something about old Pete. 
He’s a great authority on New Guinea.” 


|” 


“New Guinea? Say, that’s a mighty curious coincidence 
“That’s what I figured.” 


Over a week had passed since Scott’s adventure in New Guinea, and the 
strange air disasters had dropped from the public notice and were now 
given no time on the tele-news or space in the newspapers. 


All commercial flights had been re-routed to avoid the region, but 
International investigators had found no solution to the mystery. 


The only theory that seemed to account for the total disappearance of the 
planes was that they had been put out of control by freak atmospheric 
disturbance and had plunged into one of the volcanic craters. 


The disasters seemed destined to become additional items in the long 
catalogue of unsolved mysteries of the world. 


But Jeff and his sons had not forgotten them, and Jeff in particular nursed a 
regret that he had been unable to do anything to solve the mysteries or to 
trace possible survivors. 


In the light of what had happened however, he had abandoned his theory 
that their sinister enemy, whom they knew only as The Hood, had staged 
the disasters. 


Jeff eased himself out of the deckchair. 


“Guess it would do no harm to have a chat with old Pete,” he said. “Tin-Tin, 
radio our American agent to book a reservation on the morning San 
Francisco-London flight.” 


At dawn the next day, Thunderbird Two took off from the island and an 
hour later touched down on a small plateau in a remote part of the Sierra 
Nevada is California. 


Jeff Tracy alighted, carrying a small grip, and entered the high-powered 
hovercar in which his American agent was waiting, while Virgil blasted off 
in Thunderbird to return to the island. 


And, as Jeff was speeding down the mountain road towards San Francisco, 
thousands of miles away across the Pacific his sworn enemy was entering a 
moonlit clearing in a seldom-traversed jungle in the south-east of the 
mighty and mysterious Asian continent. 


The Hood was a powerfully built man with deep-set dark eyes and thick 
black beetle brows below a skull as bald as a huge egg. 


He was wearing a white oriental priest’s robe trimmed with gold. But the 
religion he served was peculiar to himself, the god he worshipped was his 
own evil ambition, his creed the hatred of all that was good in the world 
that he desired to see humbled to his will. 


Dragging his left leg in a slight limp, he crossed the clearing towards an 
ancient temple whose marble columns gleamed in the moonlight against the 
sombre background of the trees. 


Deep in the jungle a beast of prey snarled and a small creature screeched in 
terror and was silent. A vampire bat flitted into the clearing on soft-beating 
wings, circled blindly about The Hood as if welcoming him, and then 
vanished into the gloom of the temple. 


The Hood limped up the steps to the grotesquely carved portico, his cruel 
fleshy lips writhing in a vicious snarl as the effort sent a twinge of pain 
through his injured leg. 


“International Rescue!” He spat the name venomously through clenched 
teeth. “Once again you have frustrated me. You have destroyed the work of 
many years in my Tibetan laboratory. But now I have recovered, you shall 
pay for it, Jefferson Tracy, you and your interfering brood, and eventually 
all your secrets shall be mine. Is it not written in the ancient books that I 
shall triumph in the end?” 


He fell silent as he entered the temple chamber, where flickering torch 
flames cast shifting shadows, which seemed to retreat before him like 
sinister spirit beings making obeisance to their master. 


Weird paintings adorned the walls and hideous idols leered. Deep in the 
dark recesses beyond the reach of the torch light, mysterious whisperings 
sounded. 


The Hood stopped before glittering bead curtains that screened one end of 
the chamber. 


He uttered a harsh laugh and demon voices seemed to echo him. 


Then he raised his hands and the curtains parted with an eerie tinkling 
sound to reveal a semi-circular dais on which, against a background of 
leaping flames, stood a huge bronze statue cast in the image of Kyrano, the 
servant of Jeff Tracy. 


On a narrow platform revolving slowly about the base of the dais were 
cunningly-moulded rubber masks with eyeless sockets, disguises worn by 
The Hood whenever he went abroad on one of his evil missions. 


The Hood sneered at the statue. 


“Kyrano, my half-brother! Have you missed my attentions?” He laughed 
brutally. “Well, I am about to remedy that, fool. At least you can never 
withstand my power, and eventually through you I shall triumph over the 
accursed Tracys.” 


The echoes of his voice faded and a strange stillness settled like an evil 
invisible shroud over the chamber. Even the nocturnal creatures of the 
jungle outside were silent. 


The Hood slowly raised his hands again towards the image of Kyrano, and 
his deep-set eyes flashed like malignant black jewels, lighting up the brazen 
sightless face of the statue. 


“Kyrano! Kyrano! I am calling you!” chanted The Hood. “Do you hear me, 
Kyrano? Although you may be thousands of miles away you cannot resist 
my power, Kyrano. Answer me!” 


In the kitchen of the house on the tropical island, Kyrano was preparing 
breakfast. 


Suddenly he caught his breath and swayed, clutching at the table for 
support. The blood drained from beneath his brown skin, leaving it the 
colour of old putty. A strange rustling and jangling as of distant exotic 
instruments filled his ear. 


“No!” His voice sounded like a choking gasp. “No - no! You must leave me 
alone! I will not listen to you. I will not...” - “You shall, Kyrano!” The voice 
seemed to speak inside his mind rather than sound in his ears. “You have no 
choice, my dear half brother. Because we share the blood of the same father, 
my power you cannot resist. You must obey —” 


“T will not!” Kyrano gasped, fighting against the weakness that was stealing 
through his body. “I will not betray my master." 


“I am your master, fool! You will obey me. Do you hear? Are International 
Rescue engaged on any operations?” 


“No! No!” 


“KYRANO! KYRANO!” It was like thunder in his brain. “SPEAK, 
KYRANO! SPEAK!” 


A dark cloud seemed to descend on Kyrano’s mind. With a strangled cry he 
fell across the table, scattering the dishes he had just placed there and 
sending them crashing to the tiled floor. 


In the temple The Hood smiled viciously, as from between the still lips of 
Kyrano’s image there came his voice. 


“THERE HAS BEEN NO CALL FOR INTERNATIONAL RESCUE FOR 
MANY DAYS. EVERYONE IS HERE EXCEPT MISTER TRACY.” 


“Where is he?” The Hood demanded. 


“HE IS ON HIS WAY BY AIR TO LONDON. THERE HE MEETS AN 
OLD FRIEND, PROFESSOR ARNOLD PETERKIN, WHOSE ADVICE 


HE SEEKS. THAT IS ALL I KNOW.” 


The Hood laughed savagely. “I believe you, my dear half brother, because it 
is impossible for you to lie when you are subject to my power. But what 
you tell me is enough. Return to your miserable husk of a body and forget 
that you have told me anything.” 


The malignant rays from his eyes faded, and for a moment he stood there, 
musing. 


“Professor Arnold Peterkin, the world’s greatest authority on ancient 
civilizations. He has discovered many priceless treasures. If I was present at 
their meeting, I might learn something that would compensate me for what I 
lost when the accursed Scott Tracy destroyed my laboratory.” 


He bent and lifted a mask from the revolving platform below the statue, and 
then turned and left the temple. 


Behind him the bead curtains closed with an eerie tinkling, and a sinister 
brooding silence descended once more on the temple chamber. 


mK OOK OK 


In the kitchen of the Tracy house, Tin-Tin bent over her father as he 
sprawled across the table. 


“Father!” she cried, her lovely face drawn with anguish. “Answer me, 
father!” 


Grandma hurried in with Scott at her heels. 

“What happened?” he demanded. “I heard a crash —” 

“Tush!” Grandma snorted impatiently. “You can see what’s happened. 
Kyrano’s had another of his attacks. Let’s get him through on to a couch. 
Tin-Tin, some of that coffee in the pot! Nothing like strong black coffee for 


a pick-me-up.” 


“Okay, Grandma,” Scott said. “I can handle him.” 


Lifting Kyrano’s frail figure in his arms, he carried it through to the lounge 
and placed it gently on the couch. 


“This proves The Hood didn’t cash his chips in that Tibetan blow up,” Scott 
declared. 


“Your pa never believed he did,” Grandma looked down compassionately at 
the lean troubled face of the unconscious Kyrano. “I’d like to wrap a rolling 
pin about the head of that hoodlum.” 


“We’d all like to do a heap more than that, Grandma,” Scott growled. “But 
getting our hands on him’s another matter.” 


As Tin-Tin hurried in with a cup of coffee, Kyrano moaned slightly and 
began to come round. Scott helped him to sit up and he sipped the hot liquid 
gratefully. 


Then he pushed the cup away and smiled dazedly up at Scott. “I had 
another of my fainting attacks?” 


“Guess so. You don’t remember anything?’ 
“He never does,” Grandma said. 


Kyrano passed a thin hand over his brow. “All I know is I get this strange 
feeling. I feel as though I am being stifled, I go very weak. And then it is as 
if a voice speaks in my head. That is all.” 


“But there’s one thing we’re pretty sure about,” Scott declared. “Every time 
you have one of these attacks we hit trouble on a rescue operation. Dad’s 
certain The Hood taps your mind by tele-hypnosis and that you unwittingly 
tell him where we’re operating. It’s the only thing that adds up.” 


“Well, this time no harm can come of it, anyway,” Grandma said. “None of 
you boys is out on assignment.” 


“No, but “Scott!” Tin-Tin interposed urgently. “When I found father 
unconscious he was murmuring something about Mister Tracy.” 


Scott stared at her. “About Dad, you mean? He calls us, Mister Scott, Mister 
Virgil and so on. I wonder if he told that jerk where Dad’s going.” “Would it 
matter much if he did?” Grandma asked. “The hoodlum couldn’t get much 
change out of two old buddies chewing the fat at a private dinner party.” 


“Maybe not, Grandma,” Scott growled. “But if he wanted to take a crack at 
Dad ....” 


He turned to the desk and pressed the button that caused the microphone to 
rise from its secret recess beneath the ashtray. 


“What’s on your mind, son?” 


“I’m taking no chances, Grandma.” He spoke into the microphone. “Space 
station from base. John, put me through to Lady Penelope.” 


A dazzling honey-haired figure in lemon slacks and emerald jacket, Lady 
Penelope reclined in a swing hammock on the wide paved terrace, languidly 
regarding the spacious grounds of the Creighton Ward mansion. 


They were gaily decorated with bunting and the main lawn was dotted with 
booths and sideshows to which a bevy of excited young women were 
putting the final touches. 


Lady Penelope took her jewelled cigarette holder from her rose petal mouth 
and smiled lazily at the craggy-faced greyhaired man in butler’s dress who 
had come out of the french windows behind her, carrying a silver tray. 


“The stage is almost set for the great occasion, Parker.” 


“Yes, m’lady. At the stroke of two the gates will be flung wide and the 
perishing ’orde of locusts will descend like a plague hupon the fair face of 
the hancestral domain.” 


Her blue eyes widened. “Really, Parker! You have quite a poetic touch. But 
don’t you approve of this garden fete? It’s for a very good cause, you 
know.” 


“Quite, m’lady. I’m sure the Ome for ’Arrassed Traffic Wardens will be 
most gratified, but I fear that afterwards I shall ’ave to retire to an ’ome for 
’arrassed butlers.” 


“But I thought —” She paused as Parker bent over to place the tray upon 
the table beside her. “Parker, what is that pot of glue doing in your pocket?” 


“Glue, m’lady?” He straightened, his face reddening. “Er - we was a bit 
short of coconuts “And so you’ve been making sure they don’t fall off too 
easily. Really, Parker, you’re incorrigible ... And why the tea? A little soon 
after lunch, isn’t it?” Parker cleared his throat. “I thought perhaps you’d 
need a strong cuppa to fortify you, m’lady.” “Against the hurly-burly of a 
garden fete?” “No, m’lady - against the ’orrible news.” “Indeed. Have we 
been invaded by bug-eyed monsters from space?” 


“Far worse. Lady Warblewell ’as just phoned ter say she’s harrivin’ to take 
full charge of the per-ceedins.” 


“Oh, no!” Lady Penelope sat bolt upright in alarm. “You are right, Parker. 
This is far, far worse than bug-eyed monsters. If only I had a decent excuse 


to absent myself —” 


A bleeping from the teapot on the tray interrupted her. She turned the knob 
on the lid and John Tracy’s voice drifted from it. 


“Lady Penelope from International Rescue. Can you read me?” 
“Yes, John. I do hope this is urgent.” 
“Scott thinks so. I’ll put him through.” 


The next moment Scott was speaking to her. “Dad’s on his way to London, 
Penny. He’s on flight one seven three from ’Frisco, due to touch down at 
seventeen hundred hours Greenwich Time. I want you to be there.” 


“T’ll be delighted to welcome him ...” 


“No, I don’t want you to do that. This is an undercover assignment. I want 
you to keep an eye on him. You see, I’ve got a hunch that our pain in the 


neck, The Hood, will be there too.” 


“The Hood? But I thought “Sure, like the rest of us - that he’d checked out 
in that Tibetan monastery explosion. Well, he didn’t. He’s been at Kyrano 
again.” 


He told her what had happened at the island base and why his father was 
coming to London. 


“T want you to see that no harm comes to Dad from that skunk. And if you 
can, nab him, so we can get him out of our hair once and for all.” 


“FAB, Scott! Leave it to Parker and me. We’ve got a few personal scores to 
settle with the - er -gentleman.” 


Scott chuckled. He knew he could safely leave things to Lady Penelope. 
Her languid, unflappable pose was the perfect cover for an ice-cool brain, a 
steely courage and a capacity for lightning action that many a secret agent 
of the opposite and reputedly tougher sex would have envied. 


“Thanks, Penny,” he said. "So long - and good luck!” 
As Lady Penelope switched off, Parker sighed. 
“Hout of the blinkin’ frying pan into the flipping fire!” 


She cocked a delicately pencilled eyebrow at him. “Well, Parker, if you’d 
rather stay here and dance attendance on Lady Warblewell —” 


“Cor lumme, no, m’lady!” he replied hastily. “I?ll choose the lesser of the 
two hevils, as they say. But that ’Ood bloke fair gives me the creeps.” 


“With luck, Parker, we will see to it that he creepeth no more.” She stood 
up. “Change into your chauffeur’s livery and bring the Rolls round to the 
back door. We don’t want to let everyone know we are deserting the ship.” 


“Yes, m’lady. But wot about Lady Warblewell?” “I shall leave a note, 
telling her I am burying my great-great-grandmother.” 


“That makes the tenth one you’ve buried, m’ lady.” 


“No matter. She’s got an awfully bad memory, except for the dates of 
garden fetes. Now do hurry, Parker. We’ve just got time to get clear before 
she - er - looms up over the horizon in full sail.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A Trap For Parker 


THE big pink Rolls hummed along the wide highway towards the towering 
white buildings and elevated tubeways of London, which made a delicate 
white tracery against the blue of the summer sky. 


“Not so fast, Parker,” Lady Penelope drawled from the deep-upholstered 
luxury of the rear seat. “But I’m only doin’ a ’undred and ten, m’lady.” “I 
was thinking in terms of urgency, not of speed, Parker. Mr. Tracy’s plane 


does not arrive until seventeen hundred hours. We don’t want to hang about 
the airport looking conspicuous - and we are conspicuous, Parker.” 


“You can say that again, m’lady. Anybody could reckernise this blinkin’ 
Rolls a mile away.” 


“Exactly. And we mustn’t forget that the gentleman who calls himself The 
Hood now knows we are connected with International Rescue.” 


“Tf he sees us he’ll smell a rat, m’lady.” 
"Really, Parker! You hardly flatter one of us.” 


“Just a figger of speech, m’lady. Perhaps I should ’ave said the rat might 
smell us.” 


“Yes, Parker, and if we wish to trap the rat, a little subterfuge seems to be 
called for. Drive on into London and stop at Lilibet’s.” 


“Very well, m’ lady.” 


Half an hour later the big car crawled into an Oxford Street underpass and 
turned into the basement park of a huge block of store buildings. 


Lady Penelope looked at her jewelled wrist chronometer. 


“We have just over two hours, Parker. I think we ought to get to the airport 
about sixteen hundred hours so that we can - er .. 


“Case the joint, m’lady?” 


“T do wish you wouldn’t talk as if we were going to - er - crack a crib, 
Parker.” 


“Sorry, m’lady. Matter of ’abit. You mean we want an ’our to reconnoitre 
and see if we can spot our quarry?” 


“Exactly. We must remember that, although he knows us, we don’t know 
what he really looks like. Each time we’ve - er - crossed swords with the 
gentlemen he has been wearing a different mask. So we shall have to watch 
points very carefully if we are to unearth the fox.” 


“Yes, m’ lady.” 


Parker pressed a button on the dashboard. The door slid open and the 
transparent gullwing canopy elevated. Lady Penelope alighted, elegantly 
stretching her slender limbs. 


“TI may be quite a little time, Parker,” she drawled. “Even when one chooses 
a disguise one should be very careful to see that it matches one’s 
appearance and personality, otherwise it looks -er... 


“Phoney.” 


“Precisely! And our treacherous friend is no fool when it comes to 
disguises. As for you, Parker —” “Yes, m’lady?” 


“Something quiet and - er - decorous, as might become the father of a girl 
up from the country to meet a relative at the airport. Not too rustic - no 
straw in the hair or wellingtons on the feet.” 


“No, m’ lady.” 


“But, Parker “Yes, m’lady?” 


“Not a bowler hat, please! They are so dated and they make you look so- er 
- butlerish.” 


“Very well, m’lady. And the car?” 


“A deceptive little runabout with a hotted-up engine, Parker. See you in one 
hour, then.” “Okey-doke - er - I mean, yes, m’lady.” 


Lady Penelope entered the rear door of a boutique and took the elevator to 
the top floor, while Parker carefully sealed the Rolls so that it would have 
defied the efforts of the most skilful car thief for a week. 


Then he walked majestically from the car park and took a moving walkway 
to the lower shopping lane. 


Fifty-five minutes later, a dark-haired girl in short brown corduroy jacket, 
tight bottle-green jeans and a green pork-pie hat, entered the car park, 
Swinging a green handbag, and looking about her curiously through dark 
sunglasses. 


“’Op in, m’dear!” invited a gruff voice behind her. 


She turned to see a ruddy face with a huge walrus moustache and bushy 
eyebrows looking out at her under a deerstalker hat from the driving seat of 
a mud-spattered, black two-seater with a dented radiator. 


“Parker!” she gasped. “You have surpassed yourself!” 


“Jest call me Dad, m’dear,” he grinned, leaning across to open the nearside 
door for her. 


She slid onto the well-worn leather beside him. 


“One up to you, Parker - er - I mean, Dad. I’d never have known you. But 
my own disguise can’t be so hot, although Lilibet assured me this outfit was 
the latest and greatest down Zummerzet way.” 


“Ar, but I bet ’ee that fancy doodah on your wrist ain’t, m’dear,” he 
chuckled. 


She laughed and removed the tell-tale jewelled chronometer. 


“T really don’t know what I’d do without you, father dear. To the airport. We 
shall have time for a cup of tea before we start operations.” 


Twisting in and out of the traffic like a minnow between trout, the little car 
sped towards the airport. 


“What is the armoury like?” asked Lady Penelope. 


“Well, there ain’t no cannon or laser beam like we’ve got in the Rolls, but 
there’s useful machine pistols fore and aft wot can be hoperated from the 
dashboard.” 


“Quite adequate, especially in traffic. But I’m hoping we can accomplish 
this mission without having to - er - cause a scene. That is always so 
inconvenient in and around London.” 


“Too true. The cops is so well-hequipped these days that a little bit of 
honest skullduggery ain’t so easy to git away with.” 


Fifteen minutes later, Parker drove into the vast car park at London Airport. 
Leaving the old car on the fifth floor, they took the elevator down to the 
lounge. As they crossed it to a table near the window overlooking the 
airfield, Parker took a gnarled blackened pipe from the pocket of his hairy 
hacking jacket. 


Lady Penelope eyed it askance. 


“Er - is that really necessary, Parker?” she murmured. “I’m afraid the fumes 
from that will put me off my tea.” 


He grinned. “Not to worry, m’lady,” he muttered. “I’m only goin’ ter suck it 
as part of me camouflage, I’m a bit scared of it meself.” 


They sat down and Lady Penelope pressed a button of the auto-server. A 
hatch opened in the wall and a tray containing teapot and cups slid on to the 
table between them. 


Lady Penelope sighed. “I do wish everything wasn’t so dehumanised these 
days, Parker - I mean, Dad. Somehow tea doesn’t taste the same.” 


“Ar, them’s me own sentiments, m’dear. If this goes on we’ll be ’avin’ tin 
cows back on the varm.” Sipping their tea, they settled down to wait for the 
arrival of the San Francisco flight. 


Dead on schedule, when the shadow of the control tower was already long 
upon the tarmac, the giant stratocruiser appeared west of the airport, 
circling it twice before touching down as lightly and gracefully as a great 
silver gull upon runway seventeen. It cruised to a standstill beside the 
passenger reception building and a retractable corridor slid out to lock to 
the pressurised hull of the plane. 


Holding his pigskin grip, Jeff Tracy filed out with the other passengers. 
A pretty air hostess smiled at him. 
“Hope you enjoyed your trip, sir.” 


“Swell, just swell!” His grey eyes twinkled. “Amazing the way planes span 
the globe these days. Six times the speed of sound - just imagine!” He 
shook his greying head solemnly. “Pete only knows what they’ll get up to 
next, my dear.” 


He chuckled to himself as he went on to the moving walkway, wondering 
what the girl would have thought if she had known that he owned, in 
Thunderbird One, a plane that could circle the whole globe in a little over 
ninety minutes. 


As he entered the lounge, he looked about him curiously. He had cabled 
Professor Peterkin at his hotel, telling him when he was arriving. It had 
been a long time since they’d met, but he was sure he’d have no difficulty 
in recognising old Pete. He’d seen his photographs in magazines and 
newspapers often enough. 


His glance wandered past the couple sitting at a table by the window - a 
father and daughter up from the country for the day, he thought - and 


rapidly took in the whole of the lounge. 


“Doesn’t look as though he’s here,” he muttered. “But then old Pete was 
never a good timekeeper. Too absent-minded, I guess —” 


“Paging Mister Tracy!” The sing-song voice of a diminutive uniformed 
attendant broke into his meditation. “Telegram for Mister Jefferson Tracy of 
San Francisco.” 


Across the lounge, a swarthy-faced man with a small goatee beard and thin 
dark moustache, wearing a light tropical suit, looked up from behind his 
newspaper and stared at Jeff, who was raising his hand to beckon to the 
shouting boy. 


The man’s deepset eyes gleamed. 


“So that is the great Jefferson Tracy,” he murmured sneeringly. “The genius 
to whom a grateful world is indebted for International Rescue, but who so 
modestly does not let them know it. It is the first time I have had the 
doubtful pleasure of seeing him, but I should have known him anywhere. 
He is so much like his accursed son, Scott.” 


Jeff read the telegram, frowned, screwed it up and tossed it into a waste bin, 
then made for the exit. 


Lady Penelope rose casually to her feet. “The bin, Parker,” she murmured. 
“That telegram may mean a change of plans. I’ll follow Jeff.” 


Parker got up, ambled towards the gift counter, seemed to have trouble with 
his feet, and stumbled, kicking over the bin, scattering its contents. 


Muttering apologies to the lounge in general, Parker bent to gather up the 
rubbish. 


“Allow me to assist you, senor,” a smooth voice said. 
Parker glanced up at the swarthy face of the man in the tropical suit. Before 


he could refuse his help, the man was gathering up the rubbish with deft 
movements. 


“There you are, amigo!” the man said. “It ees done.” He raised his wide- 
brimmed hat. “In thees world we must help one another, no?” 


He walked off, limping slightly, and Parker frowned after him. “Interfering 
old geezer,” he muttered. 


And then, throwing caution to the wind, he bent and searched quickly 
among the rubbish in the bin. But the screwed-up telegram was not there. 


He straightened, scowling. “Strewth, that bloke must have swiped it under 
me blinkin’ nose. That adds up to only one thing.” 


There was no sign of the man with the goatee beard, and Parker hurried out 
of the lounge to where Lady Penelope was standing in a taxi rank queue 
near Jeff Tracy. 


Parker whispered to her what had happened. She pursed her lips crossly. 
“You boobed, Parker! That helpful gentleman was undoubtedly The Hood.” 
“°Fraid so.” 


“Then we must make sure we don’t lose Jeff. Go and get the car. If you’re 
not back before he gets a taxi, Ill follow him and radio you when I find 
where he’s going.” 


Parker hurried into the car park elevator. 


In a telephone booth from which he could see Jeff Tracy waiting in the 
queue, The Hood unrolled the telegram he had skilfully palmed while 
pretending to put the rubbish back for Parker. 


SORRY CANNOT MEET YOU AT AIRPORT, YOU OLD 
ROUGHNECK. DETAINED AT CONFERENCE RE EXPEDITION. SEE 
YOU AT THE MAGNOLIA FOR DINNER. TWENTY HOURS. 
PETERKIN. 


He caressed the goatee on his mask, “An expedition?” he mused. “That is 
interesting, I think I shall have to be at this dinner party.” 


He consulted the electronic directory and then dialled a number. 


“That is the Magnolia Hotel? Bueno! Please to reserve a table for dinner 
tonight for Senor Gonzales de Sonora ... No, no guests. Milgracias.” 


As he put down the instrument, Jeff Tracy was just entering a hover taxi. 


“Let him go,” The Hood murmured. “To tail him around this accursed city 
is a waste of energy.” He raised his hand in mock salute to the departing 
taxi. “Adios, Senor Tracy. We shall meet again -very soon.” 


mK OK OK 


Dusk was stealing over the great metropolis when Jeff Tracy rose from an 
armchair in the lounge of the Magnolia Hotel and advanced smilingly to 
meet a tubby tweed-clad man with a fuzz of iron grey hair about his shining 
bald dome. 


With him was a pretty blonde girl about Tin-Tin’s age. 
“Pete, you old egghead!” Jeff said warmly, holding out his hand. 


Professor Peterkin looked beamingly over his horn-rims, and gripped the 
extended hand with pudgy fingers that hid surprising strength. 


“Jeff, you old roughneck! I sure am glad to see you.” He indicated the 
smiling girl. “My daughter, Moira.” 


Jeff bowed and took the girl’s hand. “Glad to know you, Miss Peterkin. 
Never thought your pa had time to get married, and if I had I’d have laid a 
bet he’d forget to turn up at the church.” 


Moira laughed. “He did! The story goes that my grandfather had to go 
looking all over town for him with a shotgun.” 


“That’s a libel,” chuckled the professor, “But I don’t miss appointments 
now. Moira makes sure of that. She’s my secretary.” 


“And very nice too. Now about this expedition...” 


“We'll talk about that over dinner, old friend.” The professor took Jeff’s 
arm. “I’ve arranged for it to be served in my suite. You have no objection?” 


“Delighted!” 


“Good. There are things I want to talk about that - well, I would rather they 
were not overheard by ears for which they are not intended, Jeff.” 


“T understand, Pete.” 


As Jeff and the Peterkins moved towards the elevator, The Hood rose from 
the high-backed wing chair which had concealed him and looked after 
them, his dark eyes brooding behind his swarthy mask. 


“That is unfortunate,” he murmured, fingering the small badge in the lapel 
of the elegant white tuxedo he had hired. “I had hoped this radar 
microphone would have picked up their conversation in the dining room.” 


He limped towards the lobby. “I must make other plans,” he mused. “From 
what Professor Peterkin said about the need for secrecy, it is evident they 
will be worth the effort.” 


Pausing in the lobby, he studied the group of bellboys in their blue and gold 
uniforms idling there, awaiting calls. One middle-aged man about his own 
build sat apart from the others, cleaning his nails with a penknife. 


“An inferior type, obviously of low intelligence,” muttered The Hood. 
“Eminently suitable for my plan.” 


He approached the object of his scrutiny. “Would you like to earn yourself a 
few pounds, amigo?” 


The man grinned. “Cor, you just try me, guv.” 
The Hood pressed some notes into his willing hand. 
“Go out and buy me a choice bouquet, suitable as a gift for a so charming 


senorita. Have the card inscribed ’To Moira from a fond admirer’. Bring it 
to me in room 301. You can keep the change, amigo.” 


The bellboy winked. "Just leave it to me, guv.” The Hood watched him 
hurry from the Hotel, and then crossed to the elevator and entered it. 


Outside, the bellboy dodged into a telephone booth, took a matchbox from 
his pocket, opened it slightly, and spoke into it. 


“Tt must be our lucky day, m’lady,” he grinned. "’Is nibs ’ired me to ’elp 
with his dirty work.” “How convenient, Parker,” Lady Penelope replied 
from the car parked a block away. “My little ruse seems to be paying good 
dividends. What does he want you to do?” 


Parker told her about the bouquet. 

“Well, carry on, Parker. Do not let our sinister friend down. It may give you 
the opportunity to -er - nobble him. I would suggest orchids, Parker.” “Very 
well, m’ lady.” 


“You sound disappointed, Parker.” 


"Well, they’re expensive, m’lady. I was thinkin’ perhaps a few - er - 
bluebells and things. Y’see, ’e told me to keep the change.” 


“Parker, you are incorrigible. You will get orchids. You don’t want him to 
suspect all is not what it seems, do you?” 


Parker sighed. “Very well, m’lady.” 


Five minutes later Parker, in his bellboy uniform, ascended the steps of the 
hotel with a big bouquet and entered the elevator. 


Leaving it at the third floor, he walked along the corridor to the end room, 
pressed the buzzer button. From the built-in audiphone, a suave voice said, 
“Who ees it?” 


“The bouquet, mister.” 


“Ah, please to enter, amigo.” 


The door slid aside and Parker stepped into the room. Although it was 
almost dark outside, the curtains had not been drawn and the light had not 
been switched on. 


As the door closed softly behind him, Parker checked, peering at the dim 
figure which came towards him, silhouetted against the dusky light from the 
tall window. His trained instincts warned him of danger. He dropped a hand 
to his tunic pocket. 


And then the eyes of that dim figure glowed and rays seemed to dart from 
them, dazzling him. His mind began to whirl. He tried to cry out, but no 
sound would come. The strength drained from his limbs and his knees 
buckled. 


As he pitched to the thick carpet, Senor Gonzales de Sonora, alias The 
Hood, deftly caught the bouquet. 


“We cannot allow that to be damaged, my gullible friend.” 


Drawing the curtains and switching on a light, he tured the unconscious 
Parker over on his back and began to strip off his uniform. 


Suddenly he paused, staring down with gleaming eyes at Parker’s immobile 
face. 


“Surely I have seen you before,” he muttered. He searched Parker, found a 
small pistol under his armpit, a matchbox radio in one pocket, a gas pencil 
gun in another. 


“Truly you are not what you seem, my friend .... Ah, yes, I remember now. 
The stupid manservant of the charmingly dangerous Lady Penelope, the 
British agent of International Rescue.” 


For a moment or so The Hood squatted there, regarding Parker thoughtfully. 


“This cannot be a coincidence. This means that my lady is aware of my 
identity. But is Jefferson Tracy? Perhaps not. But it does not matter now. 


This fool is my prisoner. I will go through with my plan and then I shall 
consider what to do with him. I may find a use for him.” 


With an evil chuckle, he went on with his task. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Secret Ears 


IN PROFESSOR Peterkin’s room, Jeff Tracy raised his glass and smiled 
across the table at his host and his daughter. 


“Here’s to both of you and success to your expedition, wherever it takes 
you.” 


“Thanks, Jeff, but..." The professor frowned. 
“Say, you talk as though you aren’t coming along.” 


“Did I ever say I was, you old egghead? Every time I tried to get around to 
that, you steered me off.” 


“But I could use a tough reliable guy like you, Jeff — a crack pilot. We’ll 
be using ’copters in the toughest country you ever saw.” 


“Sorry, Pete. I’d sure like to oblige, but no can do.” 


“Tf it’s a matter of money - I mean if you’ve got a job you can’t afford to 
take leave of absence from ... 


“That’s just it, Pete. Not the money, I’m pretty well-heeled these days, but 
there is a job I can’t leave. A very special job that takes up all my time.” 
“Sounds a mighty important job, Jeff. But I never see you get any publicity 
these days, not like you did when you were a pioneer astronaut.” 


Jeff fiddled with his glass. There were times when he longed to take friends 
like Peterkin into his confidence and tell them with pride of International 
Rescue, but he dare not. One careless word and the cover of the 
organisation might be broken and the tropical island would become the 
target of rubberneck tourists and souvenir hunters and, what was worse, 
international spies. That would mean the ruin of years of patient work. 


“Tt’s the sort of job that doesn’t need publicity, Pete.” 


Professor Peterkin gave him a knowing look, “Cagey, huh? Okay, Jeff, but I 
can’t tell you how disappointed I am. When I got your wire, I was sure you 
were going to team up.” He picked up his knife and fork, toying aimlessly 
with his food, then said, “Why did you come, Jeff?” 


“For the pleasure of seeing a valued old friend, and to seek his opinion as 
an expert!” 


The professor smiled. “As an expert on what -bugs?” 
“New Guinea.” 


“New Guinea?” The professor looked at him incredulously, then exchanged 
glances with his daughter. “Say, has someone been talking out of turn?” 


Jeff frowned. “I don’t get you.” 


“New Guinea,” Moira said quietly, "is where our expedition is going. But 
we thought it was top secret, Mr. Tracy.” 


“How did you learn, Jeff?” her father asked gravely. “Not that I mind you 
knowing, but if you’ve heard gossip, others might have done and..." 


The door buzzer sounded, and the professor motioned to his daughter. 
“Maybe it’s the waiter.” 


She got up and opened the door. A thick-set fairhaired bellboy with a 
smooth unsmiling face held out a bouquet of orchids to her. 


“Miss Peterkin? I was asked to bring these.” “For me?” 


Moira took the flowers wonderingly, and glanced at the note. “From a fond 
admirer,” she murmured, colour tinging her cheeks. “But I know so few 
people in London. Who gave you these?” 


The bellboy’s deepset eyes gleamed as if with inner amusement, “A 
gentleman, miss. I have reason to believe he has -er - connections with one 


of the great aristocratic families.” 


“Well, thank you. Just a moment.” Moira returned to her table, put the 
bouquet upon it, got a coin from her bag and gave it to the man. 


He touched his forehead. “Thank you, miss!” She closed the door and 
picked up the orchids, regarding them with pleasure. 


“Well, whoever my unknown admirer is, he certainly has an exquisite taste 
in flowers. Something wrong, Mr. Tracy?” 


Jeff brought his thoughtful gaze back from the door and smiled at her. 


“There was just something about that guy, something that didn’t seem to 
add up. Dark eyes with fair hair like that, for one thing, and somehow he 
didn’t sound like a London bellboy.” 


The professor laughed. “I can assure you that dark eyes with fair hair are 
not an uncommon combination, Jeff, any more than dark hair and blue eyes 
are. And how does a London bellboy talk these days? All races are mixed 
up here.” His eyes twinkled. “I’m beginning to suspect this mysterious 
occupation of yours is that of a secret agent. It makes you suspect every 
strange guy you meet. Maybe you’re bristling with hidden weapons and 
bugged all over.” 


Jeff chuckled. “Nothing like that, Pete. But when we were interrupted you 
were asking how I knew you were making this trip to New Guinea, Well, I 
didn’t.” 


“But you said ....” 
“T said I wanted your opinion as an expert on New Guinea. You are that?” 


“Well, guess I am. I’ve made an intensive study of the country and its races. 
It’s always intrigued me. For centuries it was shrouded in mystery. Even 
now remote parts have never been properly explored or surveyed, because 
of that almost perpetual cloud layer over the central mountain range. And in 
the last few years the increased volcanic activity has added intense 


quantities of fumes and dust to that cloud screen, making it even more 
difficult to penetrate. Many men, fliers in particular, have lost their lives 
trying to do so.” 


“But with modem navigational aids, surely it should be comparatively easy 
to fly blind even up there.” 


“Yet it isn’t, Jeff. Compasses, for instance, just go crazy. There are 
enormous deposits of magnetite in those mountains. Radio reception is very 
bad too. A delicate instrument has only to be put out by an infinitesimal 
degree and - crash! You of all people should realise that, old friend.” 


“Sure. And that brings me to what I wanted to consult you about, Pete.” 
Jeff mentioned the air disasters. 


“What you’ve just been telling me couldn’t be responsible for those, could 
it?” he asked. 


Professor Peterkin frowned. “Hardly. The planes were flying at over a 
hundred thousand feet, I understand. In fact it’s difficult to know what could 
knock out a plane at that height, apart from conventional atomic missiles, of 
course.” 


“There were no explosions. Besides, no trace of bodies or wreckage was 
found. If the planes had disintegrated something would have been found.” 
“But not necessarily if they were atomised.” 


“Is there a weapon capable of doing that?” “There are certain - er - death 
rays, to use a popular term.” 


“But who would have used one on the planes?” Jeff smiled wryly. “Guess 
that could bring us back to the alien spaceship theory.” 


“Or a ray of cosmic proportions from a remote planet.” The professor 
smiled. “Now we’re getting into the realms of science fiction, Jeff, although 
I suppose almost anything is possible these days.” 


“Maybe. But why these two planes in that particular spot over New 
Guinea?” 


“Just what is your interest in this, Jeff?” 


“Tt’s connected with my job - indirectly.” Professor Peterkin regarded him 
shrewdly over his glasses. 


“Are you - em - investigating for the airlines or their insurance companies?” 


“Nope. I’m riding a private hobby horse. Tell me, Pete, if attack by hostile 
aircraft or aliens from space is ruled out, do you reckon they could have 
been brought down by some kind of a ray beamed from the ground?” 


“Some ray to reach that height.” 
“We beam radio waves to the planets.” 


“H’m. Well, I suppose it’s theoretically possible to destroy a plane without 
trace, but I said brought down, Pete. Forget disintegration in the air, which I 
think is out, anyway, for the reasons I said. Can you think of any force that 
could literally draw a plane out of the sky?” 


The professor smiled. “A kind of super magnet? Or maybe a gravity 
booster? Now we’re back in the realm of science fiction - maybe even the 
comic strip.” He looked over his glasses. “But you’re not the guy to indulge 
in fantasy, Jeff. What’s on your mind?” 


Jeff hesitated, wondering how much he could tell his friend without giving 
away that he was the man who ran International Rescue. 


Then he said slowly, “A young pilot I know flew over that disaster area a 
week or so back -at the same height and speed as the Fireflash. His controls 
went haywire and he was drawn down towards the mountains as if down the 
vortex of a whirlpool, he said. Fortunately his plane was fast enough to 
overcome the force, whatever it was, and he got clear at the price of a crash 
landing.” 


“H’m. You almost make me take back what I said about super magnets and 
gravity boosters. I suppose it might be possible to create say a negative 
electromagnetic field about a high-flying plane and then fire a positive 
beam at it.” 


‘That would require countless megawatts of power, and the only 
inhabitants of those mountains are natives scarcely out of the stone age.” 


Professor Peterkin cleared his throat and looked quizzically at his daughter 
who was sniffing the orchids. “I think perhaps we had better tell him, my 
dear.” 


“Yes, father.” 
The professor removed his glasses and wiped them, regarding Jeff seriously. 


“What you’ve just said raises intriguing possibilities, old friend. You see, 
the real object of this expedition is to test a theory I’ve nursed for many 
years, that somewhere in the heart of those mountains is a hidden valley 
which was the cradle of a civilization as ancient as any on earth.” 


Jeff nodded. “Go on.” 


“Legends, supported by ancient manuscripts which have recently come to 
light in an Asian temple, seem to point to the existence of such a 
civilization. Even today some of the tribes in remote valleys have a legend 
of a mysterious white race. They speak of a great white rock they call Turn 
on a high summit which is rarely seen because of the cloud layer. They say 
it is the home of the gods and there is a white race living there whom they 
call the children of the rock. What’s more, some of these natives themselves 
are exceptionally light in colour and have coppery hair.” 


“Albinos?” 
“Possibly, or descendants of the children of the rock?” 


Jeff frowned dubiously. “You’re suggesting that this mysterious white race 
might have existed all these thousands of years without contact with the 


outer world and yet have developed their science to such an extent they 
could invent a weapon that can pluck great planes from the sky twenty-five 
miles up?” 


“Is it so incredible, Jeff? The existence of Atlantis has never been proved, 
but if there was any truth in the legends about it they had strange 
inventions. Levitation discs, for instance, gadgets which apparently 
overcame gravity, something that modern man, with all his marvellous 
discoveries, hasn’t yet achieved. Why shouldn’t a scientific race develop 
along different lines and harness natural forces by processes unknown to 
us?” 


“You almost convince me, you old egghead.” Jeff smiled. 
“Tt’s a theory that fits the circumstances.” 
“Sure. But what a weapon! If it got into the wrong hands... 


A startled exclamation from Moira interrupted him. He saw that she was 
examining the orchids closely. 


“What’s the matter, my dear?” the professor asked. 

“There’s something strange in one of these flowers - like a silver bead.” 
“Let me look!” Jeff said urgently, coming to his feet. 

His face tightened when he examined the bead. “A microradio bug!” 
She gasped. “You mean ?” 


“That someone’s been listening in on us with the aid of this tiny radio mike. 
That bellhop! I thought there was something screwy about him.” 


Jeff sprang to the door and pressed the button that operated the electronic 
lock. He looked up and down the corridor. There was no one in sight. He 
ran along to the elevator, but the lift was on the ground floor. 


The professor and his daughter joined him. 


“He can’t be far away. The range of these bugs is limited.” 


“But there are fifty rooms on this floor,” said the professor. “He could be in 
any one of them.” 


“Sure, or on the floor above or the one below. It would be like looking for a 
needle in a haystack. Besides, he’s been picking up all we’ve been saying, 
so he’d have been warned and made himself scarce by now.” 


Jeff dropped the micro-bug down the lift shaft. “He won’t get much change 
out of that,” he growled, leading the way back into the room. 


“So we have enemies,” the professor mused. “We were keeping this 
expedition a secret because of the enormous possibilities it opens up. If 
there are remnants of an ancient civilization, there are also probably 
priceless treasures. Unscrupulous people would go to great lengths to get 
their hands on them.” “One of them knows for sure now, Pete. You’ll have 
to watch your step.” 


The professor smiled slyly. “You see why we could use a tough guy like 
you, Jeff?” 


“Sure, and I’d like to come along, Pete, but I can’t. But there is a way I 
might be able to help. I’ll be right back.” 


Jeff left the room and hurried along to his own, where he got a small 
cylindrical gadget from his grip. As he left the room again he almost 
collided with a swarthy man with a goatee beard. 


“Pardon, senor!” the man said, giving him a slight bow. 
“That’s okay,” Jeff grunted. 
He returned to the professor’s room, and gave him the cylinder. 


“Tf you’re in trouble out there, Pete, set this working. It will beam an S.O.S. 
I'll get help to you.” 


“Thanks, Jeff.” 


Professor Peterkin examined the gadget thoughtfully. “Some kind of a 
homing device, I guess, I hope we don’t have to make use of it.” 


Moira took it from his hand. “I?ll take charge of it, father,” she smiled. 
“You’re sure to forget where you put it.” 


Jeff smiled. “I guess you’d better, Miss Peterkin. Now how about getting 
back to this swell dinner.” 


In room 301 at the end of the corridor, The Hood stroked his goatee and 
regarded the unconscious Parker, lying on the floor in his underclothes. 


“That paid better dividends than I expected, my sleeping friend. I had 
anticipated the possibility of treasure. But this, a weapon with which to hold 
the world to ransom perhaps. It would do much to compensate me for the 
disastrous loss of my laboratory which your accursed organisation caused 
me.” 


He laughed harshly. “Now what shall I do with you, fool? Maybe you have 
a little value as a hostage - but perhaps even more value as bait. Your Lady 
Penelope can’t be far away.” 


The Hood picked up the matchbox transmitter lie had found on Parker. 


“When this is switched on, no doubt it automatically transmits a signal. It is 
worth trying. But can I imitate the fool’s voice sufficiently well to deceive 
my lady?” He looked down at Parker. “Perhaps there is no need. You shall 
trap her for me, my stupid friend.” 


He bent over Parker, looking down at his unseeing eyes. Then his own eyes 
flashed, and Parker blinked up at him dazedly. 


“Get up!” ordered The Hood. 
Like an automaton, Parker obeyed. 


The Hood indicated the bellboy uniform on the bed. “Put that on.” 


Behaving like a man in a dream, Parker dressed, and then The Hood handed 
him the matchbox transmitter. 


“Contact your mistress and repeat what I tell you... 


Sitting in the old two-seater a block away, Lady Penelope heard a bleeping 
from her handbag. She took out a silver cigarette lighter and flipped open 
the cap. 


“Yes, Parker?” she said into it softly. “I was wondering what had happened 
to you. Where are you? 


His low hoarse voice floated from the tiny receiver. 


“The Hood’s room, m’lady. He captured me but I’ve managed to work the 
gag loose. He’s taking me out of here in a bellboy’s uniform in about twenty 
minutes. He’s got a hovercar in the hotel basement park. Sign off! He’s 
coming back.” 


The radio wave went dead, and Lady Penelope shut the lighter, sat there 
frowning at the windscreen. 


“Not one dropped aspirate,” she mused. “And I’m sure Parker would have 
said he’d been copped instead of captured. And if he was a prisoner surely 
The Hood would have searched him and removed the transmitter? This 
needs investigating.” 


She started up the car. “Twenty minutes. Ample time to collect the Rolls, I 
think, and spring a little surprise on Mister Hood.” 


She drove through the brilliantly lighted streets to where the Rolls had been 
left. Some minutes later she drove it into a narrow court at the rear of the 
Magnolia Hotel. 


“Tt was fortunate that Parker and I did our homework and studied the plan 
of the hotel while we were waiting,” she thought. “Now let me see. Room 
301 would be that one on the third floor right at the end. There are only 
gardens beyond. How convenient! No one is likely to become curious.” 


With scarcely a whisper from its powerful engines the big car eased to a 
standstill at the end of the court, with its boot immediately beneath the 
windows of the end rooms of the block. 


From a compartment, Lady Penelope took a pair of heavy dark glasses with 
pebble lenses. Putting them on, she got out of the car, sealed it, and opened 
the capacious boot. A touch of a button and a small platform rose a foot or 
so from it. With a smile of anticipation, she settled herself on the hydraulic 
elevator. 


“Now, my clever friend,’ she murmured, touching the control button, “we 
shall see who has the last laugh.” 


In Room 301, The Hood looked at his watch and sneered at the hypnotised 
figure of Parker. 


“We leave in five minutes, my mindless stooge. If my lady does not try to 
intercept us before we reach the car park, she will certainly follow us, 
hoping to rescue you. It will be as easy to deal with her as it was with you.” 


A faint sound from the window, open against the warmth of the summer 
night, brought him round with a start. He saw Lady Penelope leaping 
through from the platform of the elevator. 


His eyes lit up, flashing maliciously at her, but she did not falter. 
“Polarized glasses!” she taunted, levelling a small pistol. “As I hoped, your 
hypnotism can’t affect me through them. Get your hands up and face the 
wall.” 


With a baffled snarl, The Hood turmed as if to obey, then grabbed Parker 
and swung so that the butler screened him like a shield. 


“Now shoot, my lady!” he sneered. He drew a gun from his pocket and 
placed it against Parker’s back. “Drop your gun or I[’ll kill him. Even dead 
he will still protect me.” 


Fur a long moment Lady Penelope stared at him. Seeing that maniacal 
gleam in those dark eyes, she could not doubt that he would carry out his 
threat. 


She tossed the gun on the floor. With a savage laugh he pushed Parker aside 
and moved towards her, his gun covering her. 


“Take off those glasses, my lady. No, wait! My lady has such clever toys 
that they might conceal a weapon. I shall remove them myself, and then ... 


As he reached for the glasses, his gun wavered slightly. Lady Penelope 
dived at him, grabbing his gun wrist and twisting. With a screech of agony, 
he dropped the gun. But, as she tried to get a lock on his arm, he lashed out 
with his foot, catching her under the knee. 


With a gasp of pain she sagged, and he jerked himself free. Then, beside 
himself with rage, he rushed at her as if to overcome her by sheer brute 
force. 


Biting her teeth against the pain, she dropped quickly on her injured knee, 
gripping The Hood’s leg in a judo hold, and sent him hurtling over her 
shoulder. 


With a scream of terror he smashed through the unopened section of the 
window. Then there was silence. 


Lady Penelope staggered to her feet and looked out, expecting to see the 
mangled body of The Hood lying below. 


But all she saw was a figure sliding down the hoist column of the hydraulic 
elevator like a fireman down a station pole. 


As she watched, The Hood reached the boot of the Rolls, leapt off, paused 
for an instant to shake his fist up at the window, and then ran off into the 
night. 


“That,” she murmured, “is what they call the luck of the devil. But, still, I 
am glad he didn’t land on the Rolls. From this height he might have made 


such an awful mess.” 


She turned back into the room. Parker was sitting on the bed, dazedly 
wiping a hand over his face. 


“Lumme, wot’s ’appened? All I remember is comin’ into the room and 
them ’orrible eyes glaring at me.” 


She filled in for him. “I’m afraid we both boobed, Parker,” she added. “A 
great pity. If we could have captured our detestable friend we might have 
saved International Rescue a lot of headaches. I wonder if he has left any 
clues to his real identity.” 


She searched the room, but found nothing except a case The Hood had been 
compelled to leave behind in his unexpected departure. 


In it was a change of clothing and a rubber mask with fair hair. 
“That doesn’t help much. I’d better check whether Jeff Tracy’s all right.” 


She picked up the house phone, and dialled the number of Professor 
Peterkin’s room. 


Moira answered the call. “Mr. Tracy?” she queried. “Yes, he’s here. Hold 
the line, please.” She smiled at Jeff. “She sounds a charming young lady. I 
hope she’s not an admirer of yours, planning to send you bugged cigars.” 


Jeff laughed and took the receiver. He knew of only one young lady who 
was likely to contact him in London, so he was not surprised to hear 
Penny’s voice. 


He listened gravely to what she said. 


“So that boy of mine doesn’t think I’m capable of looking after myself in 
the big city, huh? Okay, honey. Thanks for what you did. No good crying 
over spilt milk, I guess.” 


He hung up. 


“Trouble, Jeff?” the professor asked anxiously. 


“For you, maybe, Pete. I’ve just learned that the guy who bugged our 
conversation is an old enemy of mine. He’s a ruthless scoundrel who’|l stop 
at little to get what he wants. I don’t know how much of our conversation 
he heard, but- well, I’ve got a hunch you may need that gadget I gave you, 
old friend. Don’t forget to use it if you’re in a tight spot.” 


“T’ll make sure he does, Mr. Tracy,” Moira said quietly. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Distress Signal 


RUBBING his craggy chin, Jeff Tracy paced the lounge of his island house, 
subconsciously keeping in time with the jaunty tune Virgil was caressing 
from the grand piano. 


Suddenly he stopped by his desk, stabbed buttons on it. A panel slid aside 
to reveal an illuminated relief map of New Guinea. He regarded it 
frowningly. 


Virgil stopped playing as Scott quietly spoke to his father. “Worried about 
Professor Peterkin and his outfit, Dad?” 


“Guess so, son. It’s almost a week since they took off for that no man’s 
land.” 


“No news is good news,” said Grandma complacently, looking up from her 
knitting. 


“An old wives proverb!” Jeff snorted. 
“But a true one in this case, father,” Virgil said. 


“Tf we hear that distress beacon signal you gave him it’ll mean he’s in bad 
trouble.” 


“Sure, but what if he’s in trouble and can’t operate the darn thing? I wish to 
blazes now I’d taken him up on his invitation and gone with him.” 


“Tush! And then we'd have been worrying about you,” Grandma said 
testily. “You’re getting too old for that sort of caper anyway, Jeff.” 


“Too old?” He glared at her. “I can give that egghead a couple of years and 
I’m darn sure I’m a sight fitter than he... 


There was an urgent bleeping from John’s portrait and Jeff almost flung 
himself at the desk and pressed the button that raised the hidden 
microphone. 


“Come in, son!” he said brusquely. 


John’s image appeared on the television screen. “This is it, father,” he said 
eagerly. “Distress signal on our code wavelength. Area WPS 763. 
Reception’s very weak. Thought I had it a few hours ago, but couldn’t be 
sure.” 


“Thanks, John!” Jeff looked at Scott, who had risen to his feet and was 
regarding him expectantly. “Seems like Peterkin’s hit trouble. Get cracking, 
son!” 


“Yes, sir!” 
Scott hurried across the room to place his back against the wall between the 
two light brackets. He raised his hands and grasped them, then pivoted from 


view. 


Four minutes later, Thunderbird One roared into the sky and chased the 
westering sun beyond the horizon. 


When they had watched the great rocket plane dwindle against the hazy 
blue sky, Jeff turned to Virgil. 


“Old Pete wouldn’t have sent out that distress signal unless he was in a real 
tight spot. Scott should be there in less than forty minutes. Stand by 
Thunderbird Two. Be ready to blast off as soon as we hear from him.” 


“Okay, Dad!” Virgil said eagerly. 
Over the Solomon islands Scott spoke into his microphone. 
“Reducing speed and climbing to twenty thousand feet.” 


John smiled down at him from the monitor screen, which was already 
registering bad interference. 


“FAB. I’m still getting that distress signal intermittently. Let me know when 
you pick it up.” - “Sure.” 


At a thousand miles an hour Scott swung, screaming in a vast circle that 
took him from Thursday Island in the south to the Admiralty Island in the 
north. 


Gradually he tightened the circle, reducing speed as he drew closer to those 
menacing white smoking peaks which reared above the brooding cloud 
canopy. 


At a radius of a hundred miles, he said, “I’m picking up the signal, John. 
It’s very faint and there’s a heck of a lot of interference, but I think I’ve got 
a pretty good fix on it.” 


“Swell. There’s a message from Dad. He says to keep away from the 
position where you nose-dived before.” 


“Does he think I’m crazy?” Scott grinned. “My provisional reading shows 
the signal source south-south west of there, anyway. I’m going down, 
reducing to slow cruising speed. I’ve got to watch those peaks.” 


“FAB. It’s over to you, big brother.” 


At fifteen thousand feet the signal was fairly strong between bursts of static 
and atmospherics. Extending the wings, Scott planed slowly down through 
the cloud layer, watching his instruments carefully, ready to climb 
immediately if they indicated a low peak or a ridge below. 


A rift in the cloud gave him a brief glimpse of the rock-strewn surface of a 
small plateau covered with coarse grass. There was something familiar 
about it, and then he remembered. It was the table top of the limestone cliff 
on which they had repaired Thunderbird One. 


He was moving south from it, homing on that distress signal. And suddenly, 
swooping clear of the clouds, he saw again the deep jungle valley where he 
had almost crash-landed over a fortnight before. 


But the flood waters had receded now and the valley was very much as he 
had first seen it, with the tawny ribbon of river connecting the deep wide 
pools. 


The signal was very strong now, even through the haze of static, obviously 
emanating from somewhere in the valley. 


“That’s one heck of a coincidence,” John said when Scott reported to him. 


“Is it?” Scott demanded. “I’m not so sure. Well at least I know my way 
around in this neck of the woods. I’ll try to get a closer fix on that distress 
signal source.” 


He zoomed low down the valley. The signal appeared to be coming from 
the jungle on the east slope. He swung, skimming up towards the razor 
ridges above the massed, tangled heads of the trees. 


And then suddenly the signal ceased. Scott banked, crisscrossing the point 
where he had last picked up the signal, but he couldn’t locate it again. 


“Lost it,” he told John. “Guess I?ll touch down and take a look around on 
foot.” 


“FAB. But watch it. You could have been spotted.” 
“Tf anyone is down there, they’d have to be blind or deaf not to.” 


Scott had already located the sandbank where he had landed before. Its 
shape and area seemed pretty much the same, but the flood had left a log 
stranded at the southern end of it. 


Flying back down the valley towards it, he was again conscious of that 
sensation of riding a rough switchback as heat rose in waves from the 
surface of the brown water that flowed sluggishly either side of the 
sandbank. 


He triggered his air brakes and fired his underjets, touching down gently on 
the bank clear of the log. Once again the thrust of the jets scoured away the 
shallow sand to bare the solid rock. 


When he cut the motors, the hot humid silence of the jungle-locked 
mountain valley was broken only by the hiss and splutter and crackle of 
static from his radio. He still could not hear the bleeping of the distress 
signal. 


He spoke into the microphone. “Touched down safely, John. I’m pushing 
off right away. I’m taking the walkie-talkie, but I won’t contact you unless I 
have to. If somebody wanted to get a fix on me, I guess that would play into 
their hands.” 


“Sure, Virgil’s standing by if you should hit something you can’t handle 
alone.” 


“FAB.” 


Scott switched off the radio, and the silence closed around him, vaguely 
menacing, he thought, like those thunderheads building up around the 
mountain ridges above. 


He shrugged off the feeling, unstrapped himself from his seat. 


This time he was taking no chances. He put on an inflatable overall suit 
over his uniform. Its tough material would also afford some protection 
against the thorns of the jungle through which he would have to hack a way. 
And against the leeches, he thought grimly, remembering his previous 
experience - and possibly snakes. 


He snapped the anaesthetic barrel into his pistol, buckled it about his waist, 
strapped on the emergency pack and walkie-talkie and dropped from the 
hatch, sealing it behind him. 


Standing there on the warm sand, he tuned the walkie-talkie to the distress 
beacon wave length. There was still no signal. The only sounds in the hot 
stillness were the soft murmur of the sluggish water and the bird calls. 


He made for the place where he had waded from the sandbank before, 
crossed without difficulty, trudged northwards along the narrow strip of 
sand between the water’s edge and the reed marsh. Herons half-flapped, 


half-ran from him on matchstick legs, a flock of coot-like brown and white 
birds rose from the water and flew with eerie mocking cries across the 
valley. 


The location of the signal had been some way up the valley, but he looked 
for a path through the marsh. He wanted to get to the cover of the jungle as 
soon as he could. He felt too exposed down here by the water - like a sitting 
duck, he thought grimly. For once the hackneyed term seemed appropriate. 


Two hundred yards from the sandbank he found what he was looking for. A 
narrow track led from the water back through the reeds. It didn’t look like a 
game track. Maybe it had been made by members of the tribe with whom 
he’d had that brief encounter before. They were smaller and lighter than he 
was. He hoped the track would bear him. 


Gingerly he tested it. His foot went down an inch or so, but that was all. 


As he carefully made his way along the track, he found himself wondering 
if the suit would resist the arrows of the natives. He was an easy target for 
anyone lurking in the trees. 


For the first time it occurred to him that Peterkin and his party might have 
been captured by the natives, but he didn’t entertain it seriously. He doubted 
whether an experienced explorer like Peterkin would have allowed himself 
to be surprised, let alone captured by primitive natives. If he had been, 
would he have been worried enough to send out that distress signal? 


At last he reached the edge of the marsh and climbed out into the jungle, 
slimy leeches festooning the legs of his overalls. 


He paused there, looking at the compass of his wrist chronometer to get his 
bearings. But the needle was behaving crazily. When it did seem to come to 
rest for an instant it was certainly not pointing to the magnetic north. 


He remembered what his father had said after returning from his meeting 
with Professor Peterkin - that compasses were useless here because of the 
tremendous deposits of magnetite on the mountains. 


Then the bleeping began again on the walkie-talkie. It was strong now. 


Heartened, he started up the slope through the jungle. But soon it became so 
dense that he had to use his knife to hack a path through the tangle of lianas 
and tendrils and thorny bush. He was grateful then for the tough overall 
suit. 


After a time he paused for breath, cuffing the sweat and mosquitoes from 
his brow. The sweat was streaming down him inside his suit. He wondered 
if he should have brought a flame cutter. But he did not want to waste time 
going back for one. 


He was about to move on again when he heard a faint slithering sound 
almost under his feet. He hastily drew back, his mouth going dry. 


A black snake, quite twelve feet long, with a purplish red ribbon down the 
centre of its back, wriggled across in front of him and vanished into the 
undergrowth. 


He licked his lips. That was the deadly taipan. It had ignored him and he 
knew that snakes rarely-attacked humans unless startled or disturbed, but it 
left him with a queasy feeling in his stomach all the same. 


He hacked his way on again. Ten minutes later he came out on to a narrow 
path leading almost due north. 


Checking, he found that the distress signal seemed to come from that 
direction. 


He went on, moving faster now. The path wound about considerably, 
climbing steadily, and presently he found that the signal was coming from 
almost ninety degrees to his left. He seemed to be turning back on himself - 
unless the source of the signal was moving? That was a possibility he could 
not ignore. 


He was preparing to hack a fresh path in that direction when, a dozen yards 
or so ahead, he saw there was a break in the matted green wall of 
vegetation. 


Reaching it, he found himself staring down a broad gloomy avenue. It was 
as if a tornado had cut a swathe through the dense jungle, felling great trees 
as if they had been saplings. It must have happened a long time ago, for the 
mighty trunks were now rotting and overgrown. 


But it did offer a corridor through which he could travel in the direction he 
wanted without too much hard work. 


He started down it, and had gone about a hundred yards when he stopped 
dead, his skin crawling with revulsion. 


Spanning the jungle corridor was a mass of what looked like dirty white 
gauze in which were entwined leaves and twigs. It was at least eight feet 
high, attached to trees and bushes by countless gossamer threads. And, 
struggling in the midst of the cocoon-like mass, was a bird the size of a 
pigeon, with brilliant red-brown and white plumage. 


Even as he watched a spider as big as his spread hand darted from the 
shadows down a dark funnel of web attached to a tree branch, and flung 
itself at the helpless bird, wrapping its horrific bristling legs about it. 


The bird struggled convulsively and then went limp, as the spider’s poison 
did its deadly work. 


Scott jerked himself out of his paralysis of horror and drew his laser beam 
gun, searing through the thick web and obliterating both gruesome hunter 
and its unfortunate prey. 


With a shudder he went on. 


Twenty minutes later he emerged on to another path which carried on in the 
general direction he wished to take. It led downhill slightly, and, as he 
rounded a bend, he found himself on the brink of a ravine from the gloomy 
depths of which came the murmur of swift-rushing water. 


Bridging the gap was a thin, felled tree across which creepers writhed. 


Scott hesitated. The ravine was little more than twenty feet wide, but to 
cross that narrow bridge needed the nerve of a tight rope walker or a 
scaffolder. 


But he could not turn back. Steeling himself, he ventured out on to the 
trunk, placing his feet carefully and keeping his eyes fixed on the far edge, 
not daring to look down into the dark depths below him. 


At last he was across. The signal was strong now. Its source could not be 
more than a mile ahead. The path continued beyond the ravine, so he was 
able to make rapid progress, ignoring the sweat that streamed down him and 
the insects that buzzed and hummed about his clammy face. 


And then suddenly he froze, his hair prickling in his scalp. Beside the path 
just ahead of him, a painted native squatted in a tree, staring down at him 
with bow raised and arrow pulled back on taut bamboo string. Its bone head 
seemed to be pointing straight at him. 


Trying not to make the movement too obvious, he dropped his hand slowly 
to the butt of his machine pistol. The figure in the tree did not move. He 
wondered if he could draw the gun and put an anaesthetic bullet into it 
before that sinewy brown arm released the arrow. 


He had the pistol half-out of its holster before he realised there was 
something uncannily still about that threatening figure. Warily he moved 
forward, his pistol held ready now, until he was standing beneath the tree. 


Then he relaxed with a low sigh. The man was dead, long dead, his body 
smoke-dried, probably placed there by his relatives because he had been a 
mighty fighter and they thought he would be happier in the spirit world, 
sitting there in ambush beside the path, bow raised ready to kill. 


With an uneasy laugh, Scott thrust his pistol back into its holster and went 
on. 


Presently he heard sounds ahead of him. The howl of a dog, a high-pitched 
child’s cry. Pungent: wood smoke touched his nostrils. He checked as a 
snort sounded in the undergrowth and a pig, black and long and lean, darted 


out and charged down the path ahead of him on nimble feet, grunting in 
alarm. 


Scott grinned flatly, “Sounds like civilization of a kind.” 


He moved cautiously. The distress signal was so loud now that he didn’t 
doubt it was coming from right ahead of him. Maybe that possibility he had 
dismissed back there was the right one - the professor and his party had 
been captured by natives, by those very ones perhaps whom he had scared 
away from Thunderbird One on his first visit to this valley. 


Then, through the trees, he saw the village. It consisted of about ten huts 
made of rough-hewn timber, with walls of plaited pandanus leaves and 
roofs of dried grass, raised on stilts above the soft ground of a jungle 
clearing beside a narrow stream. 


He checked with his radio-direction finder. The signal was coming from the 
village. There could be no mistake about it. 


He peered cautiously from the undergrowth. 


In the clearing a few old men, with bones or slivers of stone thrust through 
their noses, sat about a fire, probing the embers and apparently removing 
baked delicacies from them. A few women in grass skirts were occupied 
with chores, while naked children played on the bank of the stream. 
Beneath the huts wiry red haired dogs were tied, howling their discontent. 
Big black pigs roamed about, sniffing in the litter and snouting for roots. 


But of the professor or any of his party there was no sign. 


Scott’s skin crawled slightly. The ancestors of these people had been 
cannibals. In a remote valley like this perhaps they were still... 


He pushed the thought from him. They could as easily be prisoners in any 
of those huts. 


But the absence of anything he could identify as belonging to them puzzled 
him. These natives would have seized the stores and equipment of the 


expedition. It would have been great booty for them, even if they did not 
understand the use of most of it. 


But there was nothing. And yet - that signal still sent out its bleeping 
appeal. 


A stealthy sound behind him brought his head round. Too late he saw the 
dark, red-painted figures armed with bows and clubs springing at him. 


Before he could straighten and get his hand to his pistol, they had seized 
him, and with excited shouts and cries were frog-marching him into the 
village. 


The old men rose to their feet, and the women and children came crowding 
around. There were not more than fifty natives in the whole clan. 


As he was halted by his captors by the smoking fire in the middle of the 
clearing, he saw that two of the old men stood slightly apart from the 
others, as if holding themselves aloof and not deigning to share the 
excitement of the others. 


One of them, toothless and bent, with red mud daubed liberally on his lean 
mask of a face, and a necklace of pig’s teeth, was leaning on a crook- 
handled bamboo cane, evidently some mark of authority. The other wore a 
wreath of bright bird feathers and round his neck was suspended a string 
bag in which were bones and other gruesome relics, charms no doubt, Scott 
thought, identifying him as the local sorcerer. 


The old man with the cane made a signal and Scott was thrust before him. 


Then, as he stood there towering above the old chief, Scott stared in 
amazement. What he had thought was a cylindrical piece of bone or stone 
thrust through the chief’s nose was the homing device that his father had 
given Professor Peterkin. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Beneath the White Cliff 


IN HIS excitement, Scott moved forward eagerly, his hand outstretched to 
the homing device. 


The chief’s primitive dignity fell from him and he leapt back with a startled 
cry and a speed belying his years, raising his crooked cane as if to defend 
himself. 


The warriors shouted angrily and seized Scott, and one raised a stone adze 
threateningly. It might have descended on Scott’s head had not the sorcerer 
lifted his hand and called out something in a hoarse, imperative voice. 


The men released Scott, and, having learned his lesson, he drew back, 
making a sign to the old chief that he had intended him no harm. 


Then, struck by an idea, he put his hand inside his overalls and brought out 
a blue ball pen. 


After making a dumb show of thrusting it through his nose, he smiled and 
offered it to the old man. 


For a moment the chief stared at him, then displayed his toothless gums in a 
grin and held his hand out for the pen. 


Scott gave it to him. Removing the homing device from his nose, he thrust 
the ball pen through the hole in the gristle in its place, smirking round at the 
members of his tribe in obvious pride and satisfaction. 


Scott gestured at the homing device and held out his hand for it. The chief 
hesitated, as if weighing up its value against the ball pen, then handed it to 
Scott. 


A gift for a gift. Evidently the widespread unwritten law held good here too. 


Scott became aware that the sorcerer was regarding him speculatively. 
Suddenly the man seized his wrist and began tugging at his chronometer. 
Reluctantly Scott sprang the metal band and let him take it. He had another 
in Thunderbird, and, valuable though the instrument was, his vital need now 
was to make friends quickly with these natives if he were to learn what had 
happened to Professor Peterkin and his party. 


He felt sure they were not in the village. There was no sign of anything 
belonging to them - except that homing device. 


He interrogated the chief in sign language. Where had he got the device? 
The chief pointed down the valley vaguely. 

Scott tried another angle. 

“One among you savvy white man palaver?” he asked. 


The villagers muttered among themselves and then the chief thrust forward 
one of the younger men, who had a curved bone through his nose and 
white-painted bamboo discs in the distended lobes of his ears. Scott thought 
he recognised him as one of the men he had clashed with after Thunderbird 
had been swept away by the flood waters. 


Scott flapped his arms in imitation of wings and tapped his chest. "Big bird 
him roar him belong me.” 


The native nodded and grinned, showing betel-blackened teeth. 


Scott raised his hand and made a whirling motion above his head. “You see 
strange bird, him go like this?” 


Again the native nodded and pointed down the valley in roughly the 
direction the chief had pointed when asked about finding the homing 
device. 


“Strange bird him fly like seed, fall from tree.” the man said. 


Gradually Scott learned that the helicopter had landed along the valley in 
the direction of the white cliff just before nightfall the previous day. But 
when he asked where the helicopter was now, fear flickered over the man’s 
painted face. 


“Mountain spirit take him. Mountain spirit him fly in bird no wings. No 
roar like white man bird.” 


Scott tried to get him to enlarge on that, but he either couldn’t or wouldn’t. 
Scott asked the man to take him to the place where the helicopter had 
landed, but he shook his head vigorously, as if scared. 


Persevering, Scott removed his pack, broke it open and offered the man a 
slab of chocolate, making it clear that it was on condition that he took him 
to where the helicopter had landed. 


For a few moments the man hesitated, his eyes avidly on the brightly- 
labelled chocolate. Then he nodded eagerly and held out his hand. 


As he handed over the chocolate, Scott saw the other villagers watching 
enviously. “Better humour them all,” he thought, and distributed the rest of 
the contents of the pack between them. He wouldn’t be needing the stuff, 
anyway, he told himself grimly, unless he could get out of here in one piece. 


When he and his guide started out through the jungle, all the able-bodied 
men of the village, including the chief and the sorcerer, accompanied them. 


Scott couldn’t make up his mind whether the natives were an escort or a 
guard. But he didn’t feel happy with them behind him, and kept his hand 
near the butt of his pistol, although he realised it would be little protection 
against an arrow in the back or a skull-crushing blow from a club or stone 
adze. 


They moved quickly through the damp hot gloom of the jungle. The 
screeching and cawing and trilling of the birds were a background to the 
incessant hum of the insects and the soft padding of the naked feet of his 
companions. 


At last they emerged from the trees and he saw the great moss-stained white 
cliff rearing up into the rain-heavy clouds two or three miles away. 


His guide led him through the reed marsh, carelessly brushing leeches from 
his near-naked body, and on to the strip of sand at the water’s edge. They 
turned north towards the cliff, skirting a short tongue of jungle-clad land 
and reached a wide sand flat. 


There his guide stopped and pointed to tracks in the sand. 
“Strange bird him sit along here.” 


There were the marks of helicopter landing gear and footprints, some shod, 
others of bare feet, mingled in hopeless confusion. 


Scott examined the prints. He found eight different sets of shod prints, one a 
girl’s. So last evening, when the helicopter had landed, all the members of 
the expedition had apparently been okay. 


They might well have taken off again at sunup, but why had that homing 
device been left in the valley, beaming out its urgent distress signal to 
International Rescue? 


He questioned the young native. The man insisted that the helicopter had 
vanished at dawn when he and some companions arrived here. 


Scott frowned. It was unlikely that Peterkin would have taken off in the 
dark in this dangerous flying country. Then where had the helicopter gone? 


Almost as if he had read his mind, the native said, “Mountain spirit him 
take strange white man bird. Mountain spirit him fly on bird no wings.” 


As he spoke he gestured towards the white cliff. 


Scott looked at it. It rose sheer, mysterious, brooding, into the clouds. 
Mountain spirits that flew on a bird with no wings? He didn’t know what it 
meant, but he was sure that cliff held the clue to the mystery of the 
helicopter’s disappearance. 


He asked the young interpreter where the homing device had been found. 
He consulted his chief and then with much gesticulation and excited chatter 
the whole party moved off down the river bank. 


Scott estimated they were less than a mile from the white cliff when the 
chief and the young man turned and waded into the river, beckoning to 
Scott. 


He saw that the water came no further than their calves and followed. On a 
small sandbank, barely visible above the murky water, the chief stopped and 
pointed. 


Shells and stones, flints and chips of water-worn limestone were scattered 
there. Apparently the chief had found the homing device among them, so it 
was not surprising that he had mistaken it for a stone and used it to 
ornament his nose. 


Scott looked back up river. The place where the helicopter had landed was 
at least a mile away, and a straight line between the cliff and that spot would 
pass over this sandbank. 


How had the homing device got here - unless it had been dropped, possibly 
from a flying machine of some sort? He smiled tightly. A mountain spirit 
plane without wings that made no sound? There had to be a more rational 
explanation. 


But he was certain that someone, possibly Moira Peterkin, had thrown it 
here because the party were in trouble. 


He said he wanted to go on to the white cliff, but the young native refused, 
in evident fear. 


“Okay,” Scott said. “Guess I’Il have to go alone.” 


He began to move off, but with excited cries they barred his way, 
gesticulating with their weapons. He couldn’t be sure whether they were 
doing this to protect him from sticking his neck out among the demons or 
whether they were determined not to let him escape. 


Whatever the reason, he wasn’t going to let them stop him. He drew his 
pistol, snapped on the blue barrel, and fired a short burst of smoke pellets 
into the bank. As the acrid clouds rose in the still air the scared natives 
turned and fled through the marsh into the forest. 


Laying down a protective screen behind him, Scott hurried on down river. 
Only when he was sure he was out of arrow range did he relax and carry on 
at a speed more suitable to the sticky noonday heat. 


He kept glancing back. The natives did not openly pursue him, but he could 
not be certain whether they were not trailing him stealthily under cover of 
the jungle. He could only hope that their fear of the spirits’ abode was 
sufficient to hold them back. 


In the shelter of a high boulder, he squatted and switched on his radio, 
calling the space station. 


The static was as bad as ever, but after a few minutes he heard John’s voice. 


“Sure relieved to hear from you, Scott. We were getting kind of worried. 
Dad was thinking of launching Thunderbird Two.” 


“I’m glad he didn’t. I think I’ve picked up the professor’s trail, but I don’t 
know yet what equipment I’ ll be needing.” 


Between the bursts of static he told John what had happened and his 
theories about the apparent disappearance of the expedition and _ its 
helicopter. 


“I’m taking a closer look at that cliff,” he added. “When I was here before, 
the flood waters were disappearing into its base. That must mean a pretty 
big subterranean river channel. I’m going to try to find out where it goes. 
I'll report back.” 


“FAB, Scott, but watch your step.” 


“T’ve been having to do that for the last couple of hours,” Scott said with a 
flat grin. “I felt like a regular Robinson Crusoe, with Man Fridays galore.” 


He signed off and went on towards the cliff. There was still no sign of the 
natives and he hoped they had given up. He had a feeling he’d have quite 
enough to tackle ahead of him without having to worry about what was 
going on behind his back. 


In the humid heat-distorted atmosphere, distances were deceptive. It was 
nearly an hour before he reached the end of the valley. 


Clambering over great boulders and tree trunks and other flood-swept 
debris which had accumulated over the years, he reached the spot where he 
had seen the flood waters rushing between rock banks to plunge in a great 
cloud of spray through the base of the cliff. 


Now the river was reduced to a channel of comparatively slow-moving 
muddy water a little more than twenty feet wide. The rock walls were all of 
thirty feet high, undercut by the scouring of centuries of flood waters. 


A strip of gravel ran below the rock wall on his side, littered with branches 
and leaves and other debris from up valley. 


He walked along it. The walls amplified the sound of the water into a 
muffled booming. Presently he reached the base of the cliff itself. 


Here the river waters eddied between fallen rocks and gurgled into the 
mouth of a tunnel. 


Scott reckoned it was forty feet wide and almost as high. Remembering the 
volume of flood water it had had to swallow, he was not surprised. 


It was big enough to swallow a lot of things, including huge tree trunks and 
an eight-man helicopter if necessary. Without its wings retracted, 
Thunderbird One could have passed into it with plenty to spare. 


He scrambled across the rocks to the entrance. Here the humidity of the 
valley was gone. There was a penetrating darkness in the air that made 
Scott glad he was wearing his overall suit. 


He switched on the radio to call John, then thought better of it and switched 
off again. His voice would carry far along that tunnel, and he did not know 
who, or what, might be lurking there, waiting for him. 


He saw that a shelving bank of greyish sand ran alongside the river until it 
vanished in the gloom of the tunnel. 


Switching on his torch he played it around. As far as the beam could reach 
he could see only the scoured limestone walls, moss grown and oozing 
globules of water that gleamed like countless beady eyes in the light of the 
torch. 


He drew his pistol, clipped on the yellow barrel of anaesthetic bullets and, 
holding it in his right hand, the torch in the other, he ventured inside. 


The tunnel ran straight for two hundred yards or so before curving. Here at 
the bend, driftwood had piled up on the bank. Scott scrambled over it and 
went on. The light from the tunnel entrance rapidly faded, then darkness, 
dank and oppressive, closed about Scott, broken only by that narrow beam 
of torchlight, its silence disturbed only by the gurgle of the water and the 
crunch of sand and gravel under his feet. 


But the tunnel did not narrow. There was still room for two trains to drive 
through it side by side with ease. 


Water oozed down the walls to lose itself in the sand. Here and there it 
cascaded in a thin sparkling stream from a crevice. 


In places the river widened into pools and the water grew placid, a matter of 
still water running deep, Scott thought. Now and then the bank was 
obstructed by piles of boulders flung there by the flood waters, but at no 
point did he have any difficulty in getting through. 


When the river was in spate this tunnel would be filled solid with rushing 
flood water, and subconsciously he began listening for the distant rumble of 
thunder that would bring the threat of another storm. Trapped in here he 
would not stand a chance. 


He estimated he had penetrated half a mile into the cliff when the tunnel 
opened with almost startling suddenness into a vast cavern. 


One moment there was a solid pale grey wall brushing his sleeve, the next 
there was nothing. He shone his torch across the river. There was nothing 
there either. The beam probed into fathomless blackness. He shone it 
upwards, and it splashed against a glistening pale vaulted ceiling, perhaps a 
hundred feet above. 


Ahead, the river continued straight across the floor of this vast cathedral of 
a cavern. On either side boulders and rotting tree trunks and other debris 
were strewn on the silt-covered floor, showing that the flood waters had 
covered the vast place. 


He decided to explore a little farther. As he moved he kicked a stone. It 
rolled against a rock and the faint sound was amplified into a million 
whispering echoes that seemed to mock him like ghostly laughter. 


With a tight smile he went on, following the bank of the river. There was no 
chance of getting lost so long as he had that to act as a guide string. 


He counted his paces. He had reached four hundred and thirty seven before 
his probing torch beam picked out a tunnel on the far side. In this tunnel the 
water was less murky, and where it ran over rock he could see the bottom. 
After some minutes he emerged into a smaller cavern, and brought up on 
the edge of a wide calm greenish-yellow pool which almost filled it. 
Beyond, the river tunnel continued. 


A narrow strip of greyish beach circled the pool. The curving walls of the 
cavern were decorated with milky white blossoms of aragonite, fragile 
formations of crystals which glistened in the torchlight. In places there were 
patches of rust-red rock, coated with black fungoid growths. 


There was an unearthly stillness, an ominous sense of something evil about 
this strange cavern, Scott thought. Even the river, slipping into the opaque 
forbidding waters of the deep pool, made scarcely a sound. 


He could not suppress a shudder. 


Even the most courageous cave explorers had confessed to experiencing 
moments of terror in the sinister bowels of the earth. But there was 
something about this cavern that filled him with no ordinary fear. 


In the torch light something gleamed in the bank to his right. He moved 
round the pool towards it, and then his skin scrawled. 


It was a bleached skeleton. At first he thought it was the skeleton of a child, 
but on closer examination he decided it was that of an animal, a pig he 
thought. 


How had it come here? 


He told himself that the flood waters must have carried the drowned animal 
here. There must be many which perished in that way, trapped by the 
sudden spate and whirled away. 


And yet, why was that skeleton picked so clean? There was something 
strange about it, about the way it had been crushed, not as if by some great 
weight, but as if it had been squeezed by a monstrous hand. 


He shook himself free of that numbing feeling of dread and moved on 
towards the far tunnel. 


Then he froze, beaming his torch on something red which lay on the grey- 
white sand at the tunnel mouth. 


He picked it up, found it was a leather-bound book some eight inches by 
five sealed in a transparent perspex container. On the spine were embossed 
the initials A. P. 


Arnold Peterkin? 


Excitement coursed through his veins as he broke the seal and removed the 
book. When he opened it he saw it was a diary, entered up in neat precise 
handwriting — Moira Peterkin’s he guessed — and dated from nine days 
before, the day the expedition had left London. 


This was the proof he needed that he was not on a wild goose chase, that 
Peterkin and his companions had come this way. The fact that the book was 
in that container convinced him that it had not been dropped accidentally. 
He was sure it had been left there deliberately as a marker, in the hope that 
anyone responding to the distress signal beamed by the homing device left 
in the valley would find it. 


But where were Peterkin and his companions now? Scott probed the tunnel 
opening with his torch. It led straight on as far as the light would reach. 
Where did it end? 


As he hesitated there, he heard a faint swishing of water behind him and a 
ghastly slithering sound set the hair prickling on his scalp. 


He whirled about, stabbing his torch beam into the darkness. 


Then his mouth went dry, and great cold beads of sweat started out on his 
brow, when he saw the creature that reared its hideous head not five yards 
from him. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Menace in the Mist 


SCOTT stood there, staring at the monstrous creature. There was a sour 
taste in his mouth - the taste of fear. He wanted to turn and run, but his brain 
seemed unable to telegraph the motivating spark to his limbs. 


Mechanically his eyes registered every detail of the hideous head pinned by 
the torch beam. It was triangular, broad and thick at the base of the skull 
and tapering to a snout where nostrils dilated as if sniffing. The wide mouth 
was opening to reveal two rows of wicked razor-sharp teeth. The eyes were 
hooded. 


Beyond the head, a sinuous body, as thick as his own, covered with sickly 
yellow scales shot with green, slid away into the opacity of the pool from 
which it was still slowly emerging. 


There were at least six feet of the creature visible. He could only guess how 
much more there was below the water. Twenty - thirty feet? 


A fetid stench filled the air, making him want to retch. He knew now the 
explanation of that crushed pig’s skeleton. 


It seemed that he stood rooted there for an eternity, although it could not 
have been more than a few seconds. 


He’d read of snakes hypnotising their victims. He didn’t know what truth 
there was in it, but in this case he knew that it was his own fear which 
paralysed him, for this creature’s hooded eyes showed that it was blind. 


It could not see him, but it could smell him. 


Even as the thought flashed to his mind, the great head darted at him, jaws 
agape. 


The movement jerked him into life. He leapt back into the tunnel, lifted his 
pistol and fired a burst of tiny missiles at the most vulnerable place he could 
see, the open mouth. 


For a moment he thought the anaesthetic charge, which could instantly put a 
man to sleep, had been too weak to affect the creature, for it still came 
towards him at startling speed. 


And then, as he was hastily changing the barrel of his gun to blast it with 
lethal explosive bullets, the head flopped to the beach. The huge, sinuous 
body thrashed the sand, then slowly slid back into the pool. The greenish- 
yellow waters closed over it, ripples radiated and then surface was calm 
again. 


Scott cuffed sweat from his brow. Now he knew why he had sensed evil in 
this cavern. If he had not heard that slithering sound, or had slipped and 
fallen into the pool... 


“T’m getting out of here,” he said aloud, glad to hear the sound of his own 
voice. “Guess I’ve learned enough. Better contact base.” 


He skirted the pool, then, pausing only for a last shuddering glance at the 
mirror-like pool, he hurried back through the tunnel. 


Was that one of the spirits of the mountain that the natives feared so much? 
If it was, he thought with a grim smile, it sure wasn’t the one that flew as a 
bird without wings. 


He did not breathe easily again until he emerged into the open at the foot of 
the white cliff and scrambled back over the rocks. 


Even the humid air of the jungle valley, with its swarms of hungry insects, 
seemed preferable to the evil dankness of that subterranean world. 


Scott sat down on a boulder beside the sluggishly-flowing river and opened 
the diary he had found by the water-serpent’s pool. 


The entries were a log of the expedition’s progress, but began in detail only 
six days ago, when the Peterkins and their six companions had left Port 
Moresby, on the south coast of the island, for the mountains. 


It was evident that Moira had written the entries at her father’s dictation. 
They recorded landings in several remote valleys, without finding evidence 
of the ancient civilization the professor was seeking. 


Scott flipped through the pages to the entry for the previous evening when 
the party had landed in this valley and prepared to camp for the night. 


He read more carefully now. 


“_..believe there are natives watching us from the jungle. Think they may be 
more scared than hostile. Have tried to entice them with gifts, but they will 
not show themselves. Taking no chances and sleeping in the machine. Radio 
reception very poor as in most of these remote mountain valleys...” 


The next entry, dated that day, read, “Awakened at 03.00 hours by 
mysterious noises. Could not trace source. Switched on searchlights, but 
saw nothing. Perhaps natives snooping round!’ 


The final entries were obviously written firsthand by Moira herself, 
“Awakened again by strange sensation of rising. Thought we had taken off, 
but there was no engine noise. Kurt switched on the searchlights and we 
found we were several feet above the ground, hovering over the river and 
moving down valley towards the big white cliff we had seen on landing... 


“Slid open the window beside my bunk and looked down. We appeared to be 
travelling on a kind of circular platform which glowed faintly. At first I 
thought it was a hovercraft, but there was no sound of motors. Uncanny..... 


“Kurt tried to start the motors, but nothing happened, and when he tried to 
open the hatch to get out, be found it was sealed tight. The windows are too 
small to climb through. Kurt wanted to smash the perspex canopy, but Dad 
stopped him. Said we might later regret damaging the helicopter.” 


Then Moira changed to the present tense, as if she was giving a running 
commentary on their strange experience. Her writing became less neat, as if 
she were writing at speed. 


“Obviously we are prisoners, have been abducted by means of some 
mysterious force. It seems incredible, until I think of the way those huge 
airliners just vanished... 


“Dad’s excited. He thinks we may be on the verge of a_ sensational 
discovery. Frankly I’m scared stiff. Throwing out the radio signal device 
which Mr. Tracy gave us..." 


There was a gap, then, “Now approaching the high white cliff. Can see it 
plainly in the searchlights. The river runs into a tunnel at the base... 


“Entering the tunnel. It takes the helicopter easily. just about quaking in my 
shoes. Don’t think most of the others are too happy, but Dad’s positively 
thrilled. He never thinks about danger when he’s got his scientific nose to a 
trail...” 


The last entry read, “Now well into the mountain. Praying that Mr. Tracy’s 
radio device brings help as he promised. Just in case, am throwing out this 
diary before we get too far in hope it will be found ... 


Scott shut the diary, his lips pursed thoughtfully. Bird without wings which 
made no noise. The native’s description of his mountain spirit’s method of 
travel certainly fitted the thing Moira had mentioned, whatever it might be. 
He extended the antenna of his radio and switched on. 

“International Rescue from Thunderbird One. Can you read me, John?” 
Through the spluttering storm of static John’s voice sounded faintly. 


“Thunderbird One from space station. Where are you, Scott?” 


“Just returned from the netherworld,” he said with more cheerfulness than 
he felt. “I found out what happened to the professor and his party. The 
whole bunch were apparently hijacked, helicopter and all.” 


He gave John a brief outline of what Moira had written in the diary. 


“T don’t know what that adds up to,” he added. “They may be in no danger 
but we’ve got to find out. And if this has got any connection with the 
disappearance of those airliners.” 


“Sure, Scott. I get what you mean. I’ll report to Dad. No sense in trying to 
put you through to him. I can only just hear you with all this interference. 
What equipment will you want?” 


“There’s a lot of water around, so I’d better have Thunderbird Four, just in 
case it’s needed. But the hovercraft seems to be the best bet for those 
subterranean passages.” 


“Okay. Thunderbird Two should be with you inside two hours. What are 
you going to do meanwhile?” 


“Get back to Thunderbird One up the valley. Tell Virgil to touch down on 
the table top of the cliff, where we repaired One. I’ll be waiting there for 
him. If the visibility’s bad I'll talk him down.” “FAB.” 


Scott switched off and got up. Taking a last long look at the pale cliff 
towering towards the clouds, he set off at a fast pace along the river bank. 


Bellied down on the top of the rock wall above the place where Scott had 
been transmitting, The Hood chuckled evilly and slid the small bowl 
antenna into its socket on his radio. 


“So that is what happened to the learned professor during the night?” he 
mused. “Trailing him through this accursed country for days has at last 
brought its reward.” 


When Scott was out of sight beyond a small jungle-clad headland, The 
Hood rose to his feet and picked up a harness-like contraption attached to a 
black box, from the top of which protruded a long thin shaft surmounted by 
rotor vanes. 


Buckling the harness about him, he pressed a button on his belt and with a 
soft whirring of the vanes he flew vertically up the face of the sheer cliff 
and vanished into the clouds which obscured its rim. 


“T must prepare a little surprise for Scott Tracy,” he muttered savagely. “He 
shall pay for the destruction he wrought at my Tibetan monastery. But first 
he shall serve me.” 
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It was evening at the tropical island base. The soft lighting of the lounge 
etched deep shadows on Jeff Tracy’s rugged face as he switched off the 
microphone and looked across at Virgil, who had risen expectantly from the 
armchair where he had been reading when John’s message came through. 


“Well, that’s the drill, son. You’! need Gordon for Thunderbird Four.” 
“Can I go too, father?” Alan asked eagerly. 


“No, son. You’ll be needed here in case there’s a call for the space ship. 
Where’s Brains?” 


“In his workshop, Dad,” said Gordon, glancing up from the map of New 
Guinea he was studying. He smiled. “He’s been busy there all day working 
on some new bee from his bonnet.” 


“Well, I sure hope it hasn’t stung him,” Jeff growled. He touched a button 
on his desk, spoke into the intercom. “Brains, drop whatever you’re doing, 
and get ready to take off with Virgil and Gordon.” 


“Er - certainly, Mr. Tracy,” replied Brains’s voice. “I was monitoring John’s 
report, and I was - er - anticipating you would require me to accompany 
them. II] have the hovercraft put into Thunderbird Four’s pod right away.” 


“Thanks, Brains. Now listen. This is no ordinary rescue assignment. If 
Scott’s read the situation right, the professor may have found what he was 
looking for.” 


“Er - you mean it may have found him, Mr. Tracy.” 


“Yeah. But whoever these folk are they seem to have something exceptional 
- apparently a means of hover travel that is soundless in operation. You’re 
going to need all your know-how Brains, if they’ve got any more tricks like 
that up their sleeves.” Grandma furiously clicked her knitting needles, “If 
they’ve got sleeves,” she snorted. 


Jeff frowned at her. “I don’t believe in spooks, Grandma.” 


“Wasn’t thinking of spooks, son. Suppose something from space has landed 
there ....” 


“That’s as way out as spooks. But we won’t waste time arguing about it. 
There’s only one way to learn the truth - so on your way, boys.” 


“Yes, sir!” Virgil made for the rocket picture and put his back against it. 
“Wait a moment, Mr. Tracy!” Tin-Tin said urgently. 

“Well, honey?” he smiled. 

“Let me go with them?” 

“Now look, Tin-Tin, this is....” 


“A man’s job?” Grandma interposed. “Fiddlesticks ! If I was younger I’d be 
wanting to go myself, Jeff Tracy. Besides, if the professor’s right, they may 
need her.” 


“How d’you make that out, Grandma?” 


“If these bogeymen are descendants of a lost race, somebody’s got to 
palaver with them, son - and Tin-Tin’s an authority on ancient Asiatic 
languages, isn’t she?” 


“Grandma’s right, Dad,” Virgil said. “Guess we can do with an extra hand 
on a trip like this anyway.” 


Jeff shrugged and smiled at Tin-Tin. “Seems like I’m outnumbered, honey. 
But take care of yourself.” “Thank you, Mr. Tracy.” 


As Tin-Tin followed Gordon from the room, she exchanged broad winks 
with Grandma behind Jeff’s back. 


Virgil swivelled up on the picture and vanished into the launch chute. Two 
minutes later he shot through the roof of the cabin of Thunderbird Two. As 
he fastened his straps, Tin-Tin and Gordon arrived on the passenger 
elevators and took their seats behind him. 


“Where’s Brains?” he demanded. 
“He said he had to get something from the workshop,” Gordon said. 


As he spoke Brains, in his white lab overalls, shot into the cabin, carrying 
what looked like a big suitcase. 


“Say, you’re not going on holiday, Brains,” Virgil grinned. “What have you 
got that for?” 


“Er - this is the - er - invention I’ve been working on, Thought it might - er 
- prove useful.” 


“Okay. Stand by to launch.” 


The great plane descended on the pod containing the hover craft and 
underwater rescue vessel known as Thunderbird Four, and then rolled 
forward towards the cliff gateway leading to the palm-flanked runway. Two 
minutes later it blasted up the ramp into the night and hurtled westwards, 
blazing a flaring path against the starry sky. 


Grandma: sighed. “Place sure seems lonely when those kids have gone.” 
She glanced at Jeff, who was standing at the window, watching the 
dwindling rocket flame. “A bit of you goes with ’em every time, doesn’t it, 
son?” 


He smiled round at her. “Sure does, Grandma.” “You’ve got a heap to be 
proud of, Jeff. But tell me, what d’you really figure’s going on out there?” 
“1’m not making any guesses, Grandma. But whatever it is, I’ve got a hunch 


that skunk who calls himself The Hood is liable to be around, trying to gum 
up the works.” 
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It took Scott just over an hour to reach the sandbank where he had left 
Thunderbird One. He pressed the secret button that opened the hatch and 
clambered in, stripping off the overall suit and relaxing gratefully in the 
coolness of the air-conditioned cabin. 


After getting an iced coffee from the dispenser, he switched on the 
teletransmitter and called the space station. 


“Just lifting off for the cliff top,” he reported when John’s speckled image 
appeared on the interference-distorted monitor screen. 


“FAB. Thunderbird Two is over Samoa. Virgil expects to be with you in 
fifty minutes. He’s got Gordon and Brains and Tin-Tin along.” 


Scott grinned. “Quite a party. Well, I could sure do with some company.” 


“Dad says have you seen anything of The Hood? He figures he’ll be around 
some place.” 


“Guess I’ve been too busy dodging other slimy critters to think much about 
him, but I’ve seen no sign of him. I’ll keep my eyes peeled, anyway.” 
“Okay. Good luck, big brother.” 


Scott triggered the under-jets and the rocket plane lifted from the sandbank 
and, wings extended, cruised down the valley towards the limestone cliff, 
climbing gradually into the rain-heavy clouds which drifted like a thick 
grey mist about the top of the cliff. Slowly, gently, the plane settled down 
on the plateau, the mountains flinging back the roar of its jets. 


Scott cut the motors. The dark clouds rolled about the plane like dirty grey 
cotton wool. Tiny globules of water formed on the observation windows. 


He could scarcely see his wing tips. 


' He switched on the radio and contacted John again. 


“Kind of gloomy up here,” he reported. “Guess I’d better set some flares. 
Sure don’t want Virgil squatting down on top of me.” 


“FAB. I’ll brief him. His estimated time of arrival is now forty minutes.” 


Getting some time-fused flares from a locker, Scott left the plane. The mist 
swirled about him, touching his face with clammy tendrils. Ten paces from 
the plane it was barely visible. 


He switched on his torch. An unwary step might plunge him into the narrow 
crevice. He searched for a fairly clear landing space for the huge rescue 
plane. It could touch down within its own length, but a boulder in the wrong 
spot might cause serious damage to the pod containing Thunderbird Four 
and the hovercraft. But, with flares, a landing up here would be less risky 
than in the marshy valley below, where there was nothing to sustain the 
great weight of the plane. 


By accident rather than design he found the place where Thunderbird Two 
had touched down a fortnight before. He paced out the landing area, 
marking it with flares and setting the time fuses. They would automatically 
ignite when the plane was due overhead, if it maintained its flight schedule. 


Scott retraced his steps to Thunderbird One. He’d wait in the comfort of the 
cabin until it was time to talk Virgil down. 


The plane loomed up through the mist and he made for the hatch. As he 
pressed the button that opened it, something hard was thrust against his 
spine. 


“Put your hands above your head, Scott Tracy,” said a harsh grating voice. 
Scott sucked in his breath sharply when he recognised that voice. 
“The Hood!” 


“Yes, my foolish young friend. Turn around, but do not try to do anything 
rash. It would give me considerable pleasure to blow you apart with this 
atomic pistol.” 


Slowly, his hands raised, Scott turned, cursing himself for being such a fool 
as to allow himself to be trapped like this. And yet, this was the last place 
he would have expected to find The Hood. 


He peered at the powerful figure in dark green overall suit. The smooth 
face, with its thick dark moustache, was unfamiliar, but he knew that what 
he looked at was not the real face of the ruthless enemy of International 
Rescue, but a skilfully moulded rubber mask. 


“You have set the flares for Thunderbird Two to land, my friend? Good. 
Then everything is ready -almost. There is just one little thing to attend to.” 
As The Hood finished speaking his deep-set eyes lit up malignantly and 
rays stabbed from them to probe deep into Scott’s eyes, half-blinding him. 
The strength ebbed from his body. Then a black cloud seemed to descend 
on his mind and he went sliding down into oblivion. 


The Hood looked down at his unconscious form with a sneer. 


“Weak fool! None of you can withstand my power. And now to prepare a 
happy landing for your friends.” 


Virgil looked at his instrument bank and then down at the great arc of 
cream-fringed islands of the Bismark Archipelago. 


“We’ll be there in five minutes. Better start climbing. I’ll try to contact 
Scott direct now.” 


He pulled a lever and the great plane began to climb at a steep angle 
towards the snow-capped peaks rearing above the stormy cloud layer which 
obscured the upper slopes of the mountain spines of the mainland. 


He spoke into his microphone. “Thunderbird One from Two. Can you read 
me, Scott?” 


A moment’s pause and then came Scott’s voice, barely recognisable 
because of the static. 


“Thunderbird Two from Scott. Come in, Virgil, but take it steady. This 
cloud’s like a Los Angeles fog. The flares will ignite three minutes from 
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A storm of interference drowned the finish of his sentence. 
“Electric charges in those clouds,” suggested Tin-Tin. 


“Yeah,” Gordon agreed. “Looks like a mighty big storm building up. Not so 
sure a mountain plateau’s the best place to land.” 


“Virgil and I - er - accomplished it before,” Brains said. “It would be safer 
than the valley in the event of a storm breaking, even if it were possible to 
find a place down there that would - er -sustain the weight of this plane and 
its equipment.” 


“You’re right, Brains,” said Virgil. “If we had to leave the planes down 
there, a flash flood could sweep them away and we might not be so lucky as 
Scott was with Thunderbird One last time. Stand by! We’re nearly there.” 


At twelve thousand feet, Virgil levelled out and reduced speed to slow 
cruising. Then they were nosing into the cloud, instruments winking and 
bleeping. 


“Can you read me, Scott?” he asked. 


“Got a fix on you. You’re dead in line with the plateau. Now bring her in 
steady.” 


Presently they saw the glow of the flares through the swirling cloud fog. 
Because of the surrounding peaks Virgil did not risk circling, but brought 
his speed down to minimum cruising and fired his underjets. 


With Scott’s voice mechanically chanting directions, he settled the great 
plane down between the two rows of flares and brought it to a standstill 
with still twenty yards to spare from the end of the landing place. 


As he cut the engines, Scott’s voice said over the radio. 


“Okay. We’ve got no time to waste. Unload the hover. Ill be right with 
you.” 


“FAB.” 


Virgil pressed the button that opened the hatch of the pod, and they all 
alighted and carried the lightweight hovercraft from it. It had been a tight 
Squeeze in there with Thunderbird Four as well, but all the pods were 
designed to carry extras to their normal rescue equipment. 


They set the hovercraft down on the plateau beneath one of the great wings 
of the plane. Its transparent canopy and alloy hull gleamed in the light of 
the flares. 


"It’ll take only four of us,” Virgil said, ‘'Guess we’ll have to toss up which 
of us stays behind and plays babysitter to the planes.” 


“Better leave it to Scott to decide,” Gordon suggested. He looked to where a 
powerful figure in overall suit had appeared from the mist. “Here he comes 
now.” 


As the figure drew nearer, Tin-Tin said. “He’s limping. He must have hurt 
himself.” 


Virgil laughed. “Guess after what he’s been through since landing in this 
neck of the woods he’s lucky to be walking.” 


The figure came under the deep shadow of the wing and Virgil moved to 
meet him. 


Then he stopped and stared in amazement. It was not Scott! 
“Say, what the ...?” 


The stranger’s eyes flashed. Virgil instinctively raised his hand to protect 
his eyes from the malignant rays which stabbed at them, but it was too late. 
They seemed to sear into his brain and then everything went black. 


The Hood laughed harshly as Virgil hit the ground. 


Gordon started forward, his hand dropping to his machine pistol, then 
checked as he saw the squat atomic gun in The Hood’s hand. 


“Do not be foolish, my friend. Stand quite still facing me - all of you.” 


Numbly they obeyed. And then his eyes flashed at them in turn and they 
sank unconscious to the ground. 


The Hood looked down contemptuously at them. “So much for 
International Rescue,” he sneered. “It would be as easy to destroy you 
completely. But that is the way of a fool. There is much to be learned from 
you. Meanwhile, I have a more important matter to attend to.” 


His evil sinister chuckle echoed eerily through the mist as he limped to the 
hovercraft and got into the pilot’s seat. 


He studied the instrument bank for a moment or so, his dark eyes gleaming. 


“Good,” he muttered. “The controls are simple.... And now, to learn the 
secret of the ages. With it perhaps I shall rule the world.” 


He pressed a button and, with a low throbbing, the lightweight craft rose on 
a cushion of air and skimmed away across the plateau, to drop down into 
the valley. 


At the bottom of the cliff The Hood steered it into the river tunnel. A 
moment later it had vanished and the soft throbbing echoes of its motors 
drifted back to mingle with the gurgle of the tawny water. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Into The Unknown 


SCOTT opened his eyes and looked wonderingly about him. He was sitting 
in the pilot’s seat of his cabin, but he did not remember getting into it. 


The last thing he remembered was those blinding rays from The Hood’s 
eyes stabbing at him. Outside the observation panels the dark cloud-mist 
swirled slowly about the craft. He glanced at the chronometer and gasped. 
Thunderbird Two should have landed an hour ago. What had happened? 


He switched on the radio and called the space station. 


“Thank Pete someone’s answered,” John said, when he became audible 
through the haze of interference. “What’s been going on?” 


“T hit Hood trouble,” Scott growled. “The skunk sure caught me bending. 
What happened to Thunderbird Two?” 


“You tell me. The last message I had from Virgil was that he’d touched 
down safely. You talked him down, he said.” 


“T what?” 


Scott rubbed a hand over his face, desperately trying to remember. But he 
knew there was only one explanation. He’d talked Thunderbird Two down, 
sure, but under hypnosis. He’d talked it down into a trap prepared by The 
Hood. 


“Stand by!” he said grimly. “I’m going outside to have a look round.” 
He dropped down to the plateau. The visibility seemed worse than before, if 


that was possible. He looked for the glow of the flares, but realised they 
must have burned out long ago. 


Drawing his pistol, he moved warily across the plateau towards the landing 
ground he had marked out. 


Presently he saw the dim shape of Thunderbird Two looming from the mist 
like a monstrous dark bird of prey. There seemed no one about. There was 
no sound but the faint rasp of his own feet on the ground. He moved round 
into the deeper gloom beneath the wing and then pulled up short, looking 
down at four dim figures which lay huddled there on the ground. 


His face tightened. So he wasn’t the only one to have fallen victim to the 
strange hypnotic power of The Hood’s eyes? 


Virgil moaned and began to stir. Scott propped him up and slapped his face, 
trying to bring him round quicker. 


Virgil blinked open his eyes. “Hey, what the —?” He broke off, recognition 
dawning on him. “Scott? What goes on? Where’s The Hood?” 


“IT was hoping you’d tell me. Let’s help the others.” 


Soon they were all on their feet, trying to collect their dazed thoughts. It 
was Tin-Tin who first spotted what was wrong. 


“The hovercraft!” she cried: “It’s gone!” 


“What the blazes would he want to go to all this trouble to hi-jack the hover 
for?” Scott growled. “Better check and see if anything else is missing.” But 
a search revealed that Thunderbird Four was still in its pod and the cabin 
equipment seemed intact. 


“There’s only one answer,” Scott said. “He was waiting up here to ambush 
me, so he must have overheard me radioing John after I came out of the 
tunnel. He knew I’d planned to use the hover to find what had happened to 
Peterkin." 


“So he’s gone after him!” Virgil said. “Why?” “Why does the jerk ever do 
anything? He must think there’s something in it for him. It’s obvious he 


followed the professor here as Dad feared he would. We’ve got to get after 
him.” 


“On foot?” Gordon asked. 

"What else? We can’t take the planes.” 

“What about my craft? You said there’s plenty of water in there.” 

“Not deep enough except in the pools. If the river was in flood, maybe..." 
“Er - I think I have the answer,” Brains interrupted quietly. 


“Fine,” Virgil smiled. “What is it, Brains? Try to catch some birds and 
make ourselves some wings?” Brains blinked through his glasses. “This is 
no time for - er - levity, Virgil. I am suggesting a practical solution to our 
problem. I foresaw a possible emergency like this. That is why I brought 
my - er - hoverbelts.” 


“Your what?” they chorused. 


“My hoverbelts. The new invention I’ve been working on recently. Excuse 
me.” 


He opened the case he’d brought with him from his laboratory workshop 
and took out a stout metallic belt which at first glance looked like a 
cartridge belt constructed to take large calibre bullets. Where the clasp 
should have been was a flat black box on which were three press buttons, 
red blue and green. 


Wonderingly, they watched as Brains fastened it about his waist so that the 
little control box was in front. 


He blinked up at their curious faces through his thick lenses. 
“Watch,” he said, with a hint of pride in his voice. 


Walking to the edge of the open hatch, he poised himself there, then pressed 
one of the buttons and stepped off. There was a staccato phutting sound like 


that of a distant motor revving into life, the mist about his lower body 
seemed to swirl away, and Brains zoomed swiftly up out of their sight. 


They rushed to the hatch and looked up a little anxiously. There was no sign 
of Brains, but they could still hear that phutting noise. 


“Sure hope he knows how to bring that thing down again,” Scott muttered. 


As if to chase away his doubts, Brains came zooming down out of the mist 
to their right and touched down gently on the ground beneath the hatch. 


“Brains, you’re a genius!” Gordon gasped. 


“That’s stating the obvious, if you like,” Virgil laughed. “How many of 
those gadgets did you bring, Brains?” 


“Er - that is the difficulty, I’m afraid. There are only four. The problem is - 
er - who is to be left behind?” 


Virgil looked at Scott. “You’re the boss, big brother. It’s a matter for you.” 


Scott frowned. It was a difficult decision to make. If they were likely to run 
into trouble, and that was always on the cards with The Hood in there ahead 
of them, then his choice would be his two brothers. On the other hand, 
Brains’s know-how would probably be indispensible, specially if anything 
went wrong with the ingenious hoverbelts. 


Reluctantly he made up his mind. “Virgil, it looks like you’ll be the odd 
man out. If anyone’s got to stay here with the planes it ought to be you. We 
don’t know where we’ll end up in there, but there’s a pretty good chance 
it'll be in some hidden valley. We may need you to airlift us out with 
Thunderbird Two. Okay?” 


Virgil looked disappointed, but nodded. “Fair enough, skipper.” 
“Tin-Tin had better keep you company.” 


“No, Scott. Tin-Tin came along for a special reason. If there are people in 
there, descendants of an ancient race, you may need an interpreter. Tin-Tin’s 


studied the old language of this area.” 


Scott nodded. He never did like taking Tin-Tin along on dangerous 
assignments, but he knew that she was as tough as any of them, and she 
could handle a machine pistol. 


“Okay,” he said. “We’d better get cracking. Show us how to operate these 
flying belts, Brains.” Brains demonstrated that the controls were simple. 
The red central button for blast off and altitude adjustment, the two others 
for lateral movements. 


“You can of course - er - control your direction to some extent by body 
movement, as if you were - er - swimming. I have not yet been able to 
experiment extensively with them, but no doubt we shall find various - er - 
possibilities as we get accustomed to them. The speed, however, is 
restricted to ten miles an hour.” 


“Maybe that’s just as well,” Scott said. “I wouldn’t be too happy hurtling 
through those rock passages at much more. Guess this calls for full cave 
equipment - waterproof overalls, crash helmets, head lamps, respirator 
ropes, emergency packs. We’ve got to be prepared for anything down there, 
I guess.” 


After testing the belts, they were ready to leave. Virgil regarded them 
wistfully. 


“Good potholing,” he said. “Keep in touch.” 


“We’ll do our best,” Scott assured him. “Radio reception’s usually pretty 
good underground, but - well, we never know. Give Dad the lowdown.” 


“Sure. Be seeing you.” 


As a last precaution, in view of the unfamiliarity of the hoverbelts, Scott 
linked the four of them together with a rope in the manner of mountaineers 
for the descent into the valley. If one of the hoverbelts failed, the power of 
the others should be able to sustain them all until they reached the base of 
the cliff. 


Then, with a final wave to Virgil, they went zooming off through the mist, 
like a quartet of grotesque birds. 


The eerie phut-phut of the batteries of the tiny hoverjets faded into the 
gloom and then ceased almost abruptly as they dropped over the edge of the 
plateau. 


For the first few seconds of that descent, Scott’s heart seemed somewhere 
up in his throat. But once he had got used to the sensation, and realised that 
the belts were functioning perfectly, he did not find it so very different to 
floating down at the end of a parachute. And the controls were simplicity 
itself. 


A few minutes later they touched down gently among the rocks near the 
mouth of the tunnel. They untied the rope and Scott looped it over his 
shoulder. 


“Tt’ll be better to travel separately,” he said, “but be prepared to link up if 
necessary. There’ll be chasms or pretty wide pools we’ll have to fly over. 
But wherever we can we’ll stick close to terra firma.” 


He radioed Virgil. “Touched down safely. We’re on our way.” 
“Good luck! Come back safe.” 


Scott switched off and then, pressing the red starter button, he floated off 
into the mouth of the tunnel, his vapour headlamp cutting a swathe of blue- 
white light through the gloom ahead. 


They had been travelling for over an hour now through a vast subterranean 
maze, through vaults and passages, huge halls buttressed by rainbow- 
coloured rocks, through majestic cathedrals with stalactite organ-pipes and 
creamy hanging curtains of dripstone screening the alters. 


And always the river had run beside them or below them, carving its 
tortuous way as it had done for untold centuries through the heart of the 
mountains. 


There were places where it emptied into and overflowed again from deep 
pools; some so transparent that in the light of their headlamps they could 
see the rock bottom; others whose sinister opaque waters might have hidden 
unimaginable horrors. 


Blind white cave beetles with long spidery legs and feelers and lizard-like 
proteus had scuttled away among the rocks at their approach. 


But they had seen no other sign of life, nothing remotely approaching the 
hideous serpent creature Scott had encountered in the greenish pool which 
now lay many miles behind them. 


“How much further?” 


Gordon voiced the query in all their minds, speaking into his microphone to 
make himself audible above the throbbing echoes awakened by the steady 
thrust of their belt jets, which had functioned faultlessly throughout the 
bizarre journey through the underworld. 


“Who knows?” Scott said. “The compass readings aren’t reliable. We might 
be travelling down the length of the range instead of through it.” He 
glanced at his altimeter. “If this thing can be trusted, we’re at least a 
thousand feet below the level of the valley back there.” 


“Tt seems a heap warmer than it was when we started,” Gordon declared. 


“Er - probably the effect of those volcanic chasms we passed,” Brains 
suggested. “They were - er - emitting considerable quantities of fumes, 
which would tend to raise the temperature.” 


Scott agreed. They had passed at least four of those narrow chasms, rents 
which cut deep into the hard bedrock on which the limestone cave strata 
rested. 


The fumes had been so noxious that they’d been compelled to wear their 
respirators, and Scott had found himself wondering what would happen to 
them if some sudden upthrust or shifting of a rock fault should squeeze that 
molten white-hot lava up into the caverns. 


They floated through a winding gallery where the river water surged 
merrily, filling the bottom from wall to wall, and then emerged into a big 
cavern where broad dome-shaped stalagmites covered the floor, looking 
like clusters of huge yellowish mushrooms. Above, slender stalactites hung 
down like icicles and snapped with the same tinkling sound when they 
brushed against them. Suddenly Tin-Tin, floating alongside him, clutched 
Scott’s arm eagerly. 


“IT can see light - look!” she gasped pointing ahead. “And the air - it - it’s 
different. Can’t you smell it?” 


Scott called a halt. They switched off their hover batteries and touched 
down on the rock floor. As the echoes of the tiny jets faded into the recesses 
of the great cavern, the only sound was the murmuring of the river in its 
channel a yard or so from them. 


Scott peered in the direction Tin-Tin had pointed. The darkness there did 
seem to be less intense, illuminated by a faint glow. But it could be 
luminescence from slightly radio-active rock. 


“Switch off the headlamps,” he ordered. 


When darkness blanketed down on them, there could be no doubt about it. 
The faint glow was the grey of distant daylight, like a first herald of dawn 
on the surface, not the bluish-green of luminescence. 
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“Come on’” he said. Instinctively he lowered his voice to a whisper, and yet 
echoes ran away like a thousand ghostly mocking voices. “We’|l walk now, 
and use only one headlamp. There could be trouble ahead.” 


He switched on his own lamp and led the way, Tin-Tin close at his heels. 
Gordon brought up the rear. 


Scott kept his hand on the butt of his machine pistol. Whatever lay at the 
source of that wan light, he realised that he was an easy target with his 
flaring vapour lamp. 


They wound between the mushroom stalagmites. Gradually the grey light 
grew, and presently Scott whispered to the others to stop, and switched off 
his lamp. The light ahead was now bright enough for them to see that it 
came from a cleft in the cavern wall through which the river flowed. 


“Guess it’s daylight all right,” he said with relief. “Look’s as though we’re 
through.” 


They went on again, bunching together now, hearts thudding with mingled 
apprehension and excitement. 


What would they see beyond that cleft? 


Something planed down on soft whirring wings, almost brushing Tin-Tin’s 
face, and with a little gasp of fear she shrank against Scott, clutching at his 
arm. 


“Tt’s okay, honey,” Scott said reassuringly, although his own heart had leapt 
for an instant until he had heard those shrill little cries above the gurgle of 
the water. “It’s only a bat.” 


“Guess that proves we’re getting some place,” Gordon said. 


Presently they were into the cleft. Its blue-grey walls, glistening with 
seepage, towered above them, but the light source still lay ahead. It was 
appreciably brighter now, enabling them to pick their way without difficulty 
along the rock bank of the river which had been their guide through the 
labyrinth of the mountain. 


The cleft opened into a cave, about fifty yards across, through which the 
river flowed to vanish beneath an arch-like opening from which the sombre 
daylight came. 


Eagerly they made for it. 


And then Tin-Tin, whose eyes seemed keener in this underworld light than 
his own, caught at Scott’s arm, halting him and pointing beyond the river. 


“Scott!” she gasped excitedly. “Look! On the wall!” 


He switched on his headlamp. Beyond the river, here some thirty feet wide, 
was a rock ledge which ran deep into the rock wall behind it, as if cut by the 
river in flood over the centuries, forming a small cave. Outside this, carved 
into the smooth wall, were engravings of animals and reptiles, strange 
designs, mysterious symbols, ages old. 


The river was scarcely waist deep. They waded across and examined the 
engravings more closely. The animals were mostly long extinct species, 
although Scott recognised one resembling an ox, another strangely like a 
kangaroo. Had New Guinea once been joined to Australia? he wondered. 


There was also a mammoth and a big jawed creature like a crocodile, fossil 
remains of which he knew had been found in New Guinea. 


Writhing its way below these was a python-like reptile that reminded him 
uncomfortably of the horror which had attacked him back at the pool. 


"Well, I guess this proves one thing,” he said. “Men lived here thousands of 
years back.” 


“So they could have been the ancestors of the bright boys who seemed to 
have hi-jacked the professor and his party?” asked Gordon. 


“Maybe. Guess we’ve come a mighty long way ourselves since our own 
ancestors were painting bison on cave walls in the Pyrenees.” 


“Er - it’s more likely that a race who seem to have achieved some kind of - 
er - scientific miracle arrived here at a much later date,” Brains said. “They 
could - er - be connected with one of the ancient civilizations of the Asiatic 
mainland.” 


“Guess it shouldn’t be long now before we learn the truth for ourselves, 
anyway,” said Scott. “Let’s go.” 


Wading back across the river, they approached the cave entrance through 
which the sombre daylight filtered. Warm air, with a hint of humidity, 
caressed their faces now. 


Scott noted that the opening was wide enough to have taken the missing 
helicopter with ease. 


They emerged into a ravine through which the river boiled over rocks. High 
above was a ribbon of cloudy sky. 


Patches of pale, sun-starved grass appeared in the sandy loam on the banks 
and, presently, clumps of thorny scrub bearing big red berries. 


The scrub began to crowd the ravine bottom and they used the hoverbelts to 
Coast over it. 


After a few minutes the ravine opened into a narrow valley like a deep 
chine or coombe, with jungle massed on its steep walls. Birds with brilliant 
rainbow plumage screeched and cawed and dived low about them, 
apparently annoyed at these strange flying creatures that had invaded their 
sanctuary. 


They floated round a sharp bend and before them, blocking the far end of 
the valley about a mile or so away, towered a conical mountain whose 
summit was lost in the clouds. 

“Looks like a volcanic peak,” Gordon suggested. 


“Yeah,” Scott said. “Let’s hope it’s not active.” 


“Er - that is scarcely likely to be the case, Scott,’ Brains said. “You will 
observe that the lower slopes are jungle clad. Had a flow of lava occurred 
within the last century I don’t think that would be so.” 


“Here endeth the first geography lesson,” Scott grinned. “Well, I’m sure 
glad of that, Brains. But I don’t see any way out of this valley. Hope we 


haven’t got to trail this darn river right through that mountain as well.” 


“Scott!” Tin-Tin cried. “There’s something coming down the mountainside. 
Look, just above the trees?” 


Scott raised his binoculars, then frowned puzzledly. 


“Tf that was snow up there I’d say there were two guys ski-ing,” he said, 
“Pulling a sledge between them.” 


Suddenly he gasped. “Jupiter! They’ve taken off! They’re zooming over the 
tree tops, heading this way.” 


“You mean they’re using - er - hover equipment like this, Scott?” Brains 
asked. 


“Could be,” Scott growled. - “And yet - they’re coming at a mighty fast 
lick. Let’s touch down -just in case we want to take cover quickly.” 


They landed beside a group of boulders on the bank of the river and waited 
there. 


As he watched through his glasses Scott’s amazement grew. 


The two men he had thought were ski-ing were actually wearing on their 
feet oval-shaped platters - he could think of no better word to describe 
them. The men were dark-skinned, half-naked, with gleaming ornaments in 
their ears and noses, and carried long spears which they used as a tight-rope 
walker uses a pole to keep balance. They bore a faint resemblance to the 
natives he had met back in the valley beyond the mountains. 


But it was the man who rode behind them who captured his full attention. 
Wearing a green and white robe, with green headgear like a turban, in 
which a white stone glittered, he sat cross-legged on what appeared to be a 


great elongated disc of greenish bronze metal, several inches thick. 


His skin was paler than that of the men who were apparently his armed 
escort, almost white, and he had a square black beard that reminded Scott of 
pictures he had seen of ancient Assyrians. 


“Holy smoke!” He heard Gordon gasp, a touch of awe in his voice. “How 
can a thing like that fly? There are no jets, no wings." 


“Not even a sound,” Brains added. 


“Tt reminds me of the old fables about a flying carpet,” Tin-Tin murmured. 


“Or the one about a big bird him got no wings make no roar,” Scott said. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Men From The Past 


WONDERINGLY, they waited there by the boulders for the men to reach 
them. 


“Well, I guess this isn’t an attack,’ Gordon said. “They’re coming too 
openly - and they seem to have no weapons apart from those spears.” 


“Guys who could make a thing like that fly might be able to blast us by 
pointing a finger at us,” Scott growled. “But I figure this is just a 
deputation. Keep your hands away from your pistols, anyway.” 


With no more sound than gliding gulls would have made, the strange 
aircraft and its escort banked slightly, keeping perfect formation, and then 
touched down gently a few yards away. The two guards grounded the butts 
of their spears between their feet. 


Scott now saw that, between the crossed legs of the man in the turban, was 
what appeared to be a box of the same greenish bronze metal of which the 
disc was made. The man’s long tapering fingers were resting on it and Scott 
thought it must be some kind of control gadget. He wondered if the discs 
attached to the guards’ feet were also controlled by it, in view of the perfect 
formation they had maintained in flight. 


For a long moment the man sat there, studying Scott and his companions 
with inscrutable dark eyes. 


His face was finely chiselled, calm, but there was a hint of cruelty on the 
thin lips above that square-trimmed black beard. 


Scott thought they must look equally strange to him, with their helmets and 
headlamps and overall suits and hoverbelts. 


He raised his hand in greeting and smiled. 


“We come as friends. Who are you?” 


The man replied in a soft voice, but what he said was incomprehensible 
jargon to Scott. It sounded like an Oriental language, but there were so 
many different dialects still in the world that as far as he was concerned it 
might have been anything from Chinese to Sanskrit. 


He shrugged expressively. “Sorry, mister, but...” 
“Wait, Scott!” Tin-Tin said. “I may know that language.” 


She spoke to the man haltingly. He listened with quiet attention, then shook 
his head. 


“T think I’m near it,” Tin-Tin said, excitement edging her voice. “I’m sure 
it’s akin to the ancient language of Assam. I’ll try again.” 


She spoke with an altered inflexion in her voice and this time Scott saw a 
gleam of comprehension enter the dark inscrutable eyes of the man. 


When Tin-Tin had finished, he began to speak, with gestures of his thin 
hands. 


“IT can’t understand everything,” Tin-Tin said, “but apparently his name is 
Asak of the ancient race of Yassamalek. This is the valley of Tauna. He bids 
us welcome.” 


“Well, that’s something,” Scott said. “Tell him thanks - and let him know 
what we’ve come for. Ask him if he knows what happened to the professor 
and his party.” 


Tin-Tin addressed Asak again and gestured to describe a helicopter. He 
replied pointing to the strange craft on which he sat. 


“He says the white strangers are the guests of his people.” Tin-Tin 
translated. “He wants us to go with him on that - that thing.” 


Scott frowned dubiously at the craft. There was certainly room on it for all 
of them, but he wasn’t too happy about their committing themselves to it. 


Brains seemed to read his thoughts. “Er - I don’t think he would have 
invited us to - er - ride with him if his craft was incapable of conveying us 
safely, Scott. If anything did - er - go wrong we could use the hoverbelts to 
descend safely.” 


“Guess you’re right, Brains.” Scott said with a tight smile. “It will be an 
experience, anyway. I’ve flown on most things - a flying tray will sure 
make a change.” 


He led the way towards the strange craft. The guards did not move. The 
gleaming ornaments in their ears and noses looked like gold. 


Asak motioned with his hands as if to indicate he wanted them to sit before 
him. 


“So we’ve got our backs to him,” Scott muttered. “That would leave us 
pretty much at his mercy.” “Maybe we are now.” Gordon said. “Guess we 
haven’t got much choice but to trust him, Scott. At least we’ll see where 
we're going.” 


“Sure, but keep your wits about you. At the first hint of trouble we’ll try to 
lift off.” 


“Okay.” 
They stepped into the craft. The surface was soft, yielding, resilient, like 
foam rubber. Brains and Gordon sat in front, Scott and Tin-Tin behind 


them, cross-legged. 


“Before we take off, Tin-Tin,” Scott said. “Ask him what the motive power 
is?” 


She turned her head and spoke to Asak, then frowned at Scott. 


“Tt sounds incredible,” she said, “but if I understood him correctly he said 
something about a force that overcomes the pull of the earth.” 


“Anti-gravity force,’ Brains said. “It is not so incredible. Our scientists 
have been seeking some such force for over a century. Even the ancient 


alchemists tried to find it.” 


“What’s incredible is that these guys, tucked away in this valley, should 
have discovered Scott broke off suddenly. Without his being aware of it the 
anti-gravity craft had already risen from the ground. There was no sound, 
no sensation of moving. Only the receding of the ground and the vegetation 
showed they were rising. 


Flanked by the two guards gliding on their foot plates, the craft zoomed 
silently across the river and began to bank. Instinctively Scott and his 
companions looked for something to cling to. There was nothing. 


Asak spoke rapidly. 
“What’s he blabbing about?” Scott asked Tin-Tin. 
She smiled, conquering her nervousness. 


“He says not to be afraid we will fall off. We are now surrounded by a force 
field.” 


Scott grinned. “Well, what d’you know? I bet they’ve got video and all the 
other home comforts.” “Sure, and the characters walk out of the screen 
during the commercials, and let you taste the products,” Gordon said. 


They fell silent as the craft sped up the valley towards the conical mountain, 
climbing rapidly to the jungle line. 


Scott had never experienced a smoother or more comfortable flight. There 
was no wind pressure and the air was cool and pleasant, unlike the humidity 
of that valley itself. No doubt the force screen took care of that, too. 


If only this amazing discovery could be given to the world! 


“Ask that guy how it’s done,” he told Tin-Tin. Asak replied shortly to her 
question. 


“He says it’s a secret process.” 


“Cagey, huh? Bet this metal or whatever it is has something to do with it, 
eh, Brains?” 


“Er - I should assume so, Scott. I have been trying to identify it, but it 
seems to be some unknown alloy or - er - amalgam. It would be interesting 
to take a piece back for analysis.” 


“We’ll be lucky if we take back what we came for, ourselves included,” 
Scott growled. “This guy seems friendly enough, but there’s something 
about him I don’t like.” 


“You can say that again,” said Gordon. “And there’s The Hood not 
accounted for. See if he knows what happened to that snake in the grass, 
Tin-Tin.” Tin-Tin questioned Asak, and then said, “He says that The Hood 
is also a guest of his people.” 


“This,” Scott muttered, “is going to be quite a party.” 


They were almost to the mountain now. The upper slopes, which had 
looked so smooth from the distance, now revealed themselves as volcanic 
rock, scoured and pockmarked, with small clumps of scrub clinging to 
hollows here and there. 


The craft hurtled straight for the slope just above the jungle line, until it 
seemed it must crash headlong into it, but at the last moment a crevice 
became visible, slanting into the solid rock. 


The craft and its escort banked slightly and swung into it, flying through a 
rock gallery wide enough to have taken the helicopter with ease if it had 
come this way, as Scott thought it must, on a much bigger craft to the one 
they rode. 


After a short distance daylight appeared ahead and then they were 
skimming out into a huge crater, deeper than the valley from which they 
had come. Its floor and lower slopes were clothed in luxuriant tropical 
vegetation, its rim was lost in the cloud layer. 


If this was the home of the strange race, Scott could understand why it had 
never been discovered. 


Down here, below that almost perpetual cloud layer, in the heart of 
impregnable mountains, it would be unlikely to be discovered except by an 
explorer with a bee in his bonnet like Professor Peterkin. And in the end, 
Scott thought with a wry smile, it seemed to have discovered him. 


As their craft planed down into the crater valley, Scott focussed his glasses 
on it. He saw now that there was a central peak several hundred feet high, 
covered with vegetation so that it was scarcely visible from above against 
the background of the crater floor. 


Among the trees he got glimpses of what looked like white ruins. He told 
himself that whatever danger he and his party might be in, Professor 
Peterkin at least must think he was in an archeologists’ paradise. 


Suddenly Gordon exclaimed excitedly. 
“What’s the matter?” Scott asked, taking his glasses away from his eyes. 


“Look,” Gordon said, pointing beyond the central peak. “Down there in that 
clearing. If that’s not a plane —” 


Scott raised his glasses again, looking where Gordon had pointed. He 
caught his breath sharply. 


“There’s not one plane,” he said slowly. “There are two. I guess we’ve 
solved the mystery of those missing airliners.” 


They were silent for a few moments. Rapidly, as they banked about the 
central hill, the airliners became visible to the naked eye. They looked 
intact, standing in the big clearing almost wing to wing. 


“So they didn’t crash,” Gordon said. “Then what happened to their 
passengers and crews? They added up to over a thousand people.” 


“Better ask the guy behind,” Scott said. 


Tin-Tin questioned Asak. Again he replied shortly. 


“He says they also are the guests of his people.” “Even a bigger party than I 
figured. Ask him how they got those planes down here, Tin-Tin. They 
couldn’t have touched down in that space without vertical jets and they 
aren’t equipped with them.” 


Again Tin-Tin questioned Asak, but this time he would tell her nothing. 
“He’s playing it close to his chest,” Scott said. “Any ideas, Brains?” 


“In view of your experience - er - in Thunderbird One, Scott, and taking 
into consideration what we have just learned about the - er - remarkable 
accomplishments of these people, I would suspect some kind of force beam 
- a twin beam perhaps that would - er - simultaneously negative the 
electronic systems of the planes and nullify the power of their drives and 
draw them down into this crater. At a certain level perhaps the anti-gravity 
force would come into play and lower the planes gently into that clearing.” 


“You could have something there, Brains,” Scott said. “Maybe we can learn 
more when we meet this guy’s buddies. Looks like we’re going to land.” 


The craft was now banking and sweeping down towards the thick 
vegetation at the base of the central hill. 


Scott put his glasses on the ruins at the summit. They appeared to be of a 
temple, built of white marble. It must have been very old, maybe as old as 
the pyramids. He wondered what twist of fate had caused this ancient race 
to settle in this remote crater valley. 


An avenue opened up in the wall of vegetation. The craft and its escort sped 
silently into it and cruised along it at a slow speed a few feet from the 
ground. The base of the hill appeared ahead, bare of vegetation at this point, 
presenting a solid vertical face of dark rock like a low cliff. 


The craft headed straight at it. Again it seemed as if it must crash into it, 
and then at the last moment, as if activated by an invisible ray, a section of 
the rock face slid aside to reveal a wide passage beyond. 


Scott was reminded of the entrance to Thunderbird Two’s cliff hangar back 
on the tropical island base. 


The craft floated slowly into the passage and the rock gate closed behind it. 
They emerged into a big chamber which appeared to have been cut out of 
the solid rock of the hill by some process which had left its dark walls as 
smooth as glass; possibly a heat ray cutter that would fuse the surface as it 
cut, he thought. 


The chamber was brilliantly illuminated by a bluish light from a hidden 
source. There were about a score of other disc craft on the floor. No parking 
problems here, Scott thought. A hundred of these craft could be stacked one 
above the other in this rock hangar. 


At one end was the professor’s helicopter. Some men like Asak in 
appearance, with the same square black beards, but wearing white overall 
suits, were working on the machine, systematically stripping it down, he 
thought. 


“Trying to find out how it ticks, I guess,” said Gordon, as their craft 
touched down lightly. 


“Yeah,” Scott said. “Sure hope they haven’t been trying to find out how the 
professor and his pals tick.” 


“But Asak said they were his people’s guests,” Tin-Tin said. 


“Sure. But maybe you didn’t translate correctly, honey - or perhaps it was 
just his sense of humour.” 


Asak signed to them to alight. 
It was very hot in the chamber, an acrid dry heat. 


“Phew!” Gordon said, removing his helmet. “Figured they were advanced 
enough to instal air conditioning.” 


“Maybe they like it this way,” Scott replied. 


The two dark skinned men had removed the discs from their feet. Asak 
spoke to them and they ranged themselves on either side of Scott and his 
Companions, spears held at a slant. 


Scott frowned. They definitely looked more like a guard than an escort now, 
he thought. 


Asak spoke peremptorily to them and motioned towards the far end of the 
chamber. 


“He wants us to follow him,” Tin-Tin said. 


“Sounds more like an order than an invitation to me,” Scott growled, “but 
we'll play along until we find the professor.” 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The Earth Trembles 


AT THE END of the chamber the rock wall opened noiselessly. 


Asak stood aside and motioned to them to enter. Scott made to obey, and 
then checked, the blood draining from his face, heart thudding painfully. 


He was staring down into a dark shaft from which waves of heat struck up 
at him. Sweat beading on his brow, he swung on Asak. The man was 
smiling for the first time, a cynical, contemptuous smile. 


“What the heck!” Scott said angrily. “I might have fallen down there.” 
Asak spoke to Tin-Tin, still with that contemptuous smile. 


She said to Scott, “It’s an anti-gravity elevator shaft. He says you will not 
fall. But if you are afraid there is a stairway.” 


Scott breathed deeply and turned back to the shaft. He wasn’t having this 
throwback from antediluvian times sneering at him. Nevertheless his throat 
was tight as he stepped inside. 


It was like stepping into a space ship cabin in free fall. He just floated there, 
motionlessly, suspended in dark space. 


The others followed him. Asak touched a button, the door slid shut, and a 
blue-white light came on. 


Scott was conscious of a sensation of rising. It was pleasant, relaxing, but 
he wished the shaft was not so hot. He wondered about the source of the 
heat. Volcanic, probably. That wasn’t exactly a cheerful thought, but if the 
volcano had been dormant for centuries — 


He became aware that they had stopped rising and that an opening was 
appearing in the wall of the shaft. 


Asak signed to them to leave, and Scott led the way. 


In a rock corridor outside, with walls fused like black glass, two guards 
awaited them. For all the difference Scott could detect they might have been 
the same two. He wondered if those weapons were what they seemed, or 
concealed more effective ones. At this stage he wasn’t prepared to put it to 
the test. 


As they went along the corridor, there was a shuddering in the rock floor 
beneath their feet. It went on for a few seconds, and they stopped 
involuntarily. 


Asak spoke sharply and urged them on. 


“He says it was only an earth tremor,” Tin-Tin said. “They are frequent 
here.” 


“Sure,” Gordon muttered as they went in. “That’s all we need now, a sweet 
little earthquake while we’re trapped in here.” 


“Relax,” said Scott. “This is earthquake country. Tremors happen all the 
time without anything coming of them.” 


But he spoke to keep up the spirits of the others, for he found himself 
thinking of that heat rising apparently from the slumbering volcano far 
below. 


Another section of wall opened and they passed through. Then they halted, 
staring in surprise. 


They were in a big oval-shaped chamber, illuminated by that same blue 
white light. 


Around the chamber were seated rows of men as in a conference chamber, 
men with faces and beards like Asak’s, wearing robes of different colours. 


Scott estimated there must be at least three hundred of them. Not one 
smiled as they tured their heads to look at him and his companions. He felt 


his skin crawl. There was something frightening about that chamber and the 
grim-faced men Sitting in it. 


At the far end, on a dais raised above the others, were three men in crimson 
robes and turbans. With them sat a fourth man in a green robe and turban, 
who seemed to be the only one in the whole of that great chamber without a 
beard. 


Scott was reminded of the judges of the secret courts of medieval Europe, 
and felt as if he were the accused being brought to judgement. It was said 
that the victims of those courts never again saw the light of day. 


He felt Tin-Tin’s hand steal into his. 


"Scott,” she whispered. “There - there’s something terrible about this place 
and these men, something evil.” 


He squeezed her hand. “We’ll make out all right, honey. Don’t worry. If 
they’d intended to kill us they could have done it easily enough before 
now.” 


He meant to reassure her, but he felt less confident. There were worse 
things than being killed. 


The central of the three crimson-robed men on the dais spoke 
authoritatively in the same tongue as Asak. 


The guards thrust them forward into the cleat-oval space in the centre of the 
chamber. Their footsteps echoed from the vaulted roof as they walked 
through it and stopped before the steps leading up to the dais. 


The man in the green robe bowed his turbaned head mockingly and spoke 
in English in a harsh guttural voice. 


“Welcome, my stupid friends.” 


Scott’s face tightened. “The Hood!” he exclaimed, “What the blazes are you 
doing here, dressed as one of these men?” 


The Hood chuckled evilly, his dark eyes gleaming with malicious 
amusement. 


“But I am one of them now, Tracy. We have much in common. Originally 
their race came from the same part of Asia as my ancestors. Perhaps the 
same blood flows in our veins.” 


“Sure, and it’s mighty cold poisonous stuff,” Gordon said. 


The Hood sneered. “Abuse will not hurt me, Tracy. You and your world are 
doomed. I have convinced my Yassamalek friends that they have need of 
me, that without help in the outside world from one with resources like 
mine their ambitions have less hope of being realised.” 


“What ambitions?” asked Scott. 


“Ambitions that I share with them, and which you and your accursed 
organisation have done your best to frustrate. But this time you shall fail. 
By combining our resources we shall force your leaders to come crawling 
to us for terms. We shall be masters of the world.” 


“You’re crazy,” Scott said. 


“Are we, my stupid young friend? You have seen the mighty powers these 
Yassamalek scientists can harness. They have demonstrated to the world 
how they can snatch great planes from the sky twenty miles up. They can 
control gravity, increase it or nullify it at a touch of a button. Can you 
imagine what would happen if they beamed an anti-gravity force to 
London, to New York, to Tokio?” 


Scott wasn’t sure. No one had ever created such a force before. 


He didn’t know what the exact effect would be, but he had a horrifying 
vision of huge skyscrapers disintegrating upwards as they lost their 
cohesive powers, of people being whirled off their feet as if caught up in a 
cosmic hurricane. 


He couldn’t be sure it would work that way, but the results would be 
frightful enough, he knew, even if The Hood and his accomplices did not 
succeed in bringing the leaders of the world to their knees as he boasted. 


The Yassamalek leader spoke to The Hood and he replied vehemently to 
him, in his own tongue. 


“What’s the skunk saying, Tin-Tin?” Scott asked. 


“Something about our being enemies who have come here to steal their 
secrets. He says we must be destroyed.” 


“Tell the boss guy that their plans haven’t got a chance. There are four 
thousand million people out there. They can’t conquer them all. Tell them 
The Hood’s a crook who’ || stab them in the back and steal their secrets for 
himself at the first opportunity.” 


Tin-Tin bravely raised her voice and haltingly repeated Scott’s words, but 
the Yassamalek leader interrupted her with an imperious gesture, pouring a 
torrent of words at her, his dark eyes flashing with a fanatical glare. 


“What’s all that about?” Scott asked when the man ceased. 


Tin-Tin sighed. “All I gathered was that he doesn’t care how many people 
there are in the world. Those they cannot use they will destroy. They must 
be mad, Scott.” 


“Sure, they’re mad all right, but unless we can get out of here or get a 
warning to Virgil somehow...” 


The paved floor of the chamber seemed to heave violently under his feet, 
throwing him against her. Behind him things crashed. Some of the robed 
men came hastily to their feet, and a gabble of excited voices broke out. 


Scott regarded them curiously. They were scared. Was that earth tremor 
something exceptional? 


The leader was on his feet, hands raised, speaking in a high authoritative 
voice as if trying to calm his followers. 


Tin-Tin translated. “He says there is nothing to worry about, but they must 
redouble their efforts. They may have to leave this stronghold sooner than 
they had planned.” 


“Guess he fears a volcanic disturbance may drive them out of here before 
they’re ready,” Scott said. “Is it possible, Brains? This crater must have 
been dead for hundreds of years.” 


“Anything is - er - possible, Scott. Volcanic islands have risen out of the sea 
overnight without warning. But we do know there has been increasing 
volcanic activity in these mountains over the last fifty years. Who can tell 
where the next outbreak will occur? Remember, there was molten lava deep 
in those chasms we passed on our way through the mountain.” 


“Well, let’s hope nothing happens yet. This would be one heck of a place to 
be trapped in. We couldn’t even run.” 


The Yassamaleks had calmed down now, were resuming their seats. 
The leader pointed to Scott and his companions and gave an order. 


When Asak and the guards started to take them away, The Hood rose to his 
feet and bowed mockingly. 


“Goodbye, my friends! We shall not meet again.” 
“We’re not going to lose any sleep over that, you louse,” Gordon growled. 


Outside the chamber they were stripped of their hoverbelts and equipment. 
Scott restrained an impulse to try to make a break for it. Brains was no 
fighting man, so it would be three against him and Gordon. If they wanted 
to frustrate the evil plans of The Hood and his new accomplices, he would 
have to use more subtle methods. 


He thought of the powerful little radio transmitter in the pocket of his 
uniform under his overalls, which his captors had not bothered to search, 
and decided to bide his time. There was always Virgil. 


They were taken up an anti-gravity shaft to a corridor at a much higher 
level, it seemed. A section of the wall slid aside and they were ordered to 
enter. 


They found themselves in a small rock chamber, dimly illuminated by 
daylight coming through a narrow window at the end. 


Two people in tropical kit, sitting at a table, rose to their feet as the heavy 
rock door slid back into position. 


He had never met Professor Peterkin personally, but he had seen 
photographs of him, and recognised him instantly. His companion was his 
daughter, Moira. 


The professor approached, holding out his hand to Scott, and looking 
curiously at him over his hornrimmed glasses. 


“We saw our - er - hosts bringing you in,” he said in a matter-of-fact voice, 
as if he were in a country house back in civilization. “Wondered who you 
were, but didn’t think we’d have the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance." 

He broke off, peering at the insignia on Scott’s overalls. 

“1.R.? You must be International Rescue?” 

“At your service, professor. But I guess it looks as though we’ll need 
rescuing ourselves right now.” Moira came forward eagerly. “So Mr. Tracy 


did pick up that distress signal? And the diary I threw out - you found that?” 


“Sure. It helped to blaze the trail,” Scott looked at the professor. “Where are 
the rest of your party, sir?” 


“Along the corridor somewhere.” 
“And the plane passengers and crew?” 


“So you’ve learned about them? I believe they’re in some big chambers at a 
lower level. This hill is honeycombed with such rooms apparently.” 


“This sure is going to be a major rescue operation.” 


The professor looked at him curiously. “You seriously think you’ll get us all 
out of here?” “Sure. It’s just a question of how.” 


Professor Peterkin frowned. “I admire your confidence, my boy, but I 
wonder if you realise just what you’re up against.” He pointed from the 
window, which looked out across tangled jungle growth to the outer wall of 
the crater. “Even if by some miracle you could get us all out of this 
incredible fortress, how would you get us out of this crater?” 


“Guess an airlift’s the answer, professor.” 


“An airlift? Are you suggesting we try to get hold of some of their anti- 
gravity discs? I’m game to have a try, but..." 


“We’ve got a couple of rescue craft across that mountain ridge. If I can get a 
message to my brother." 


Scott took from inside his overalls the small radio transmitter. 


“No use, son,” the professor said. “I managed to smuggle a radio in, but 
I’ve found there’s a force screen surrounding this hill. It blots out all 
reception. You wouldn’t get a bleep in or out. And that’s why, even if we 
did get out of this place, I doubt if we could get off the hill.” 


Scott frowned. “But there must be some way. If we could release the male 
passengers and the air crews I guess we’d outnumber those guys.” 


The professor shook his head. “Sheer weight of numbers wouldn’t get us 
anywhere, not against the weapons they can command. We’ve got to try 
some less direct angle than that... Guess the best thing is to sit down and try 
to hammer out a plan over a cup of coffee. Fortunately they let us keep our 
stores." 


Scott lay on the inflatable rubber mattress the professor had provided from 
his stores and stared into the darkness with sleepless eyes. 


Dawn was not far away now and maybe, in spite of their fruitless discussion 
of the evening, they could think of some plan. 


The professor had no doubt that the Yassamaleks were in deadly earnest. 
They were fanatics, megalomaniacs drunk with the power of their 
wonderful discoveries, whose one desire was to achieve their insane 
ambitions, which The Hood was now feeding to further his own evil ends. 


Like Tin-Tin, the professor had studied ancient Asiatic languages, and had 
been able to talk with the Yassamaleks. They had kept little from him, 
hoping, he believed, that he could be induced to join them. 


The passengers and crews of the airliners, he said, were to be forced to 
become their slaves and help them to launch their attack on an unsuspecting 
world. The professor had no doubt that they had means of making them 
creatures of their will. Plans were being made to conscript others, too, 
possibly by raids upon the coastal settlements. 


He heard Brains stir beside him. 

“Er - are you awake, Scott?” 

“Sure. I don’t think I’ve slept, worrying my nut about this. But my mind 
keeps going round in circles. If only we could get out of this room we might 
be able to do something.” 


“T doubt if this door can be - er - motivated from the inside, Scott.” 


“Pity I couldn’t have smuggled in the laser beam instead of the radio. Now 
it looks as though we’ I just have to pray for a miracle.” 


The floor under the mattress seemed to heave. From far below, deep in the 
heart of the hill it seemed, came a menacing rumble like distant thunder. 


He sat up, groping for his torch, and again the solid floor seemed to heave, 
pitching him against Brains. 


“What the blazes goes on!” he gasped. 


“Er - I’m not so sure, Scott. But it seemed as if nature is trying to - er - 
furnish that miracle you were thinking of praying for. That was an earth 
tremor of considerable - er - magnitude.” 


The others were awake now. Someone switched on a vapour beam lamp. 
They scrambled to their feet, and another violent tremor sent them reeling. 
Before Scott’s eyes the floor seemed to tilt. 


“By Jupiter, it’s an earthquake all right!” he gasped. 


There was another violent shock. The whole hill seemed to be trembling. 
Out in the crater there was a terrifying roar as if something had exploded, 
and a fiery glow lit up the greying dawn sky. 


Scott looked from the window, and his heart contracted. A great rift had 
appeared in the valley floor, and from it a glowing mass of white-hot 
molten lava was surging and spreading like a sea of fire across the valley, 
bringing down huge trees and sending dense clouds of steam hissing 
upwards. He could feel the heat on his face even at this distance. 


“Good heavens!” 


The professor’s face was haggard as he looked over Scott’s shoulder. “If 
this is a full scale eruption, we’ll be fried alive.” 


From below came muffled shrieks and shouts. Scott’s heart went cold as he 
thought of all those passengers imprisoned below. The rising lava would 
reach them first - if the fumes didn’t finish them before that. 


“We’ve got to get out of here!” he declared. “There must be some way to 
force that door.” 


He checked, staring incredulously. The door was sliding open along the 
slight tilt of the floor. 


“What happened?” he gasped. 


“That miracle, I’d say,” Brains said. “But we must not - er - look a gift 
horse in the mouth, Scott.” 


“You’re right, Brains!” Gordon shouted. “Let’s get out before the darn thing 
shuts again. Come on, girls!” 


They rushed into the corridor and were met by six men in tropical kit who 
came running down it. 


“What happened, Kurt?” the professor asked one of them, and Scott knew 
these must be the members of his expedition. 


“Search me, professor! We were getting in a rare old flap about what was 
going on down in the valley, when suddenly the door sprang open, so we 
made it out, fast.” 


They hurried down the stone steps to a lower floor. Doors were open here 
too. From them came men in air crew uniform. Their tale was the same - the 
doors had opened on their own accord. 


“T think there is only one explanation,” Brains said. “Whatever force kept 
them shut has ceased to - er - function. Perhaps the generator has been 
destroyed.” 


“That could be it,” the professor said. “Their generating chambers are deep 
underground. The lava could have found its way into them.” 


“Let’s get those passengers out,” Scott said. “We’ve got to stop them 
panicking. Our one chance is to get to the top of the hill as far away from 
the eruption as possible. There must be a way out!” “Yeah?” one of the 
airmen said. “And then what do we do, buddy - just sit there and toast?” 


Scott regarded him grimly. “Can you think of a better idea, mister? You 
guys are trained to handle emergencies. Get cracking.” 


The men organised themselves into parties and raced down the steps to the 
lower gallery. 


There was no sign of the Yassamaleks or their guards, and the professor 
suggested they’d either gone down below to try to save their plant, or had 
been working down there and perished in the sudden eruption. 


As he and his companions ushered near-hysterical women and children up 
the stairs towards the upper galleries, Scott silently prayed that the latter 
alternative was the answer. 


The earth tremors had stopped, and within an incredibly short space of time 
they were all herded out through a rock gateway near the top of the hill, and 
were climbing up the slope to the flat bare summit, in the fiery light of the 
seething lava flow hundreds of feet below. 


Among the ruins of the ancient temple they rested at last. It was scorchingly 
hot, but a breeze had sprung up in the crater and was mercifully driving the 
sulphurous fumes away from the hill. 


The air hostesses took a roll-call and found that no one was missing. 


“Thank Jupiter for that,” said Bill Grant, the skipper of the Fireflash, “But 
where do we go from here? We’ve no food, no water." 


“Take it easy, buddy,” Scott said. “That’s already been taken care of. I 
radioed International Rescue fifteen minutes ago. Help’s already on its 
way.” And as he spoke there came a roaring of jets high above them, and 
through the ruddy-tinged cloud layer dropped the huge winged shape of 
Thunderbird Two. 


Virgil’s voice sounded over Scott’s radio. “Helijets are on their way from 
Port Moresby. But I’ve left Thunderbird Four back on that plateau, so guess 
I can lift plenty out in the pod. Is there room to land?” 


Scott looked at the barren flat top of the hill. “I guess so, Virgil.” 
“FAB.” 


And, as the great plane came slowly down on its underjets, Scott turned 
with a tired grin to the people watching breathlessly from the shelter of the 
temple ruins. 


“Okay, folks!” he called cheerfully. “Women and children first.” 


mK OK OK 


While the last of the helijets was on its way across the mountains with its 
quota of survivors, Scott, Gordon and Brains and Tin-Tin waited with the 
Peterkins for Thunderbird Two to pick them up. 


“Well, professor,” Scott said. “You and Moira know a secret shared by few 
folk - that Jeff Tracy is the chief of International Rescue. I sure hope you’ |l 
keep it under your hat.” 


“You can rely on us, son. We owe you too much ever to let you down.” 


The professor looked down into the steaming crater. The lava flow had 
ceased halfway up the hill, but it would be a long time before it cooled 
sufficiently to allow an expedition to descend into it. 


“Sure hope I can find one of their anti-gravity craft when I come back,” he 
said, “but I guess it’s a pretty remote hope.” 


“One thing puzzles me, professor,” Gordon said, “Just who were those 
guys? If they were the remnants of an ancient race, where were their 
women folk and children?” 


“Maybe they died a long time ago, son.” the professor said quietly. 


Scott looked at him incredulously. “You mean those guys might have been 
hundreds of years old?” The professor shrugged. “Among their other secrets 
they may have learned how to prolong life indefinitely. Perhaps we shall 
never know, and yet perhaps one day we shall. I hope so.” 


“Well I guess there’s one thing we can be sure of,” Gordon said fervently. 
“We’ve got The Hood off our necks at last.” 


“IT wouldn’t take a bet on that,” Scott replied. “That jerk seems 
indestructible. But that’s something that only time can tell.” 


He looked up as Thunderbird Two came down through the clouds. 
“Let’s get back and see what Grandma’s got for breakfast.” 


“For supper you mean, ‘Scoff’ Tracy!” Tin-Tin laughed. 


Brains smiled. “Yes, Scott. You’ve got your - er - time schedules all wrong 
as usual. We’re eight hours behind base here. If only you paid as much 
attention to geography as you do to eating.” 
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